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CHAPTER I. 
MIDDLEHAM. 

AT the date when this story commences Middle- 
ham was not the thriving place it now is. 
The rising tide of manufacture had only touched 
its outskirts ; the heart of the town remained much 
as it had been for the last hundred years. It 
possessed an old church, remarkable for no par- 
ticular grace or dignity of architecture, a broad 
street which degenerated toward the north into a 
labyrinth of smaller streets, an old market-house, 
and a somewhat dilapidated Town Hall, which was 
never used for any public meetings, unless at the 
period of a general election. All the shops which 
did any considerable trade were situated in this 
one street, which was called High Street, and even 
there trade never showed any signs of external 
briskness. 

There were one or two tolerably sized shops, 
but it was rarely that more than two persons were 

ever seen in them at the same time. Their owners 

I 



2 THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN, 

passed a good part of their time in standing at 
the doors, and on lazy sunny afternoons often retired 
for a comfortable nap, leaving the shop in charge 
of their apprentices. The smaller shops in the 
High Street were a sort of compromise between 
private dwelling-houses and places of business. 
They had two solid bow-windows, with a door 
between, and it answered all the purposes of trade 
to stock one of these windows with salable com- 
modities, and put a very modest notice over the 
door, conveying the intelligence that such and such 
articles were sold within. Some of them did not 
even display any notice. Their owners argued 
rightly that in Middleham every one knew every 
one, and it was a useless expense to advertise 
facts of which the whole town was already aware. 
If any one wanted Mr. Potts, the watchmaker, or 
Miss Shrimpton, the milliner, they knew where to 
find them. There was no fear of any mistake 
being made, because there was only one watch- 
maker and one milliner in the place, and such 
wants* as Middleham had in the way of watches 
and bonnets were sure to make themselves known 
by inevitable processes of natural law. Thus an 
admirably simple code of business prevailed. 
Advertising was ludicrously superfluous; the 
Middleham tradesman had only to sit still, in the 
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certain knowledge that whatever trade there was 
in his line of business must ultimately drift his 
way, because there was no other direction in which 
it could travel. 

Social morals in Middleham proceeded upon as 
easy a basis as trade. Few people went to church, 
except on ceremonial occasions of marriage, chris- 
tening, or burial, for the rector was practically 
non-resident, and his curate was a shabby, woe- 
begone, elderly man, whose time was wholly taken 
up in contending with the wants of a young family, 
which increased with perplexing rapidity, and at 
a normal rate as regular as the seasons. Few 

1 persons went to the two small chapels, which 
belonged to rival sects of Methodists, for the suflS- 
cient reason that respectability forbade it. The 
ministers of these chapels came and went in rapid 
rogression, and their presence in the town was 
scarcely known before their departure was an- 
nounced. Respectability was the only god who 
w as tr uly worshipped in Middleham. The great 
law of conduct which every one obeyed was that 
the blunder was worse than the crime, and in this 
respect Middleham might have laid claim to an 
advanced stage of civilization. 

For there is nothing falser than our common 
assumption that cities, and cities alone, are the 
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centres of shame and vice. The unrestrained 
primeval passions, which flow out into vicious acts, 
are as strong in small communities as in great, and 
the very indolence of life gives them opportimity 
' for growth. The only difference is that they are 
more secret and more stealthy in their operation 
because there is no crowd to conceal them, and 
detection is therefore easier. A stranger walking 
through the sleepy streets of Middleham might 
have supposed that vice had never reared its head 
in so still an air, just as strangers often look upon 
some idyllic village, with its ivied church, its 
jasmined cottages, its air of profound peace, and 
say, "Here at last is the Earthly Paradise!" But 
fever lurks in the jasmined cottage, and hearts 
break under the shadow of the ivied church, and, 
unseen by us, the trail of the serpent lingers in 
the paradise we covet. So, even in so still a spot 
as Middleham, men found ample room for the cul- 
tivation of vice, the only difference being that they 
acquired a preternatural slyness in concealing it. 

At the time when my story commences there 
was in the shop . of Mr. Joseph Bannerman, the 
chief grocer of Middleham, a youth named Edward 
Strahan, who was j,ust out of his apprenticeship. 
Bannerman was an elder in the old meeting-house, 
where the fact that he was in comfortable circum- 
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stances gave him considerable social pre-eminence. 
He was a gross, heavy man, with carnality written 
tmmistakably upon his features. More than once 
ominous whispers had been heard concerning his 
private life; but, whatever wrongs he had com- 
mitted, he had the deitterity to conceal them. He 
was a man of whom much evil was believed, and on 
pretty good evidence, but against whom nothing 
was proved. He had a niece living with him, Mary 
Messenger, who was a girl of fine spirit and noble 
disposition. She had an tmusual love of reading, 
and found in books a perpetual retreat from the 
grossness of the Bannerman household. Strahan 
shared her love of books, and in the course of time 
the bond between them became more s)mipathetic 
and tender. Thrown together as they constantly 
were, it was natural that they should love each other,, 
and there was everything in their circumstances to 
foster the attachment. 

Strahan was one of those youths who are keenly 
impressionable, and are led in all things rather by 
impulse than reason. He had exalted moods, in 
which everything that was good and right seemed 
easy to him ; and from such moods he often passed, 
by the quickest transitions, to their very opposites. 
Few people are capable of estimating aright the 
temptations of quick and eager temperaments like 
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his. They cannot understand their intense sus- 
ceptibility, their shifting passions, their liability to 
evil, and their real thirst for good even when the 
stain of recent evil is deep upon them. " The dyer's 
hand subdued to what it works in," of which 
Shakespeare so pathetically speaks in one of his 
sonnets, is the perpetual type of the force of en- 
vironment on such men. When such men sin, they 
sin deeply; and when they repent they know all the 
horrible bitterness of remorse. The one thing that 
is certain about them is that they are incapable of 
callousness, and have none of that sordid caution 
which is able to steer a middle course, tasting the 
apple of Sodom alternately with the fruit of life. 
They are creatures of strong passions and imperfect 
will power, and stand in perpetual need of the help 
which those steadier natures afford, in which life 
bums with more equal flame. Strahan, in a word, 
was capable of being a very good man or a very bad 
man ; but the one thing that was certain about him 
was that he could never be a Laodicean. All his 
feelings and passions were intense, and it required 
little to fan either the good or bad impulses of his 
nature into white heat. At the present moment he 
stood at the turning of the ways, and it was impossi- 
ble to forecast his future. 

Strahan's position at this time can be put into a 
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few sentences. Bannerman's shop was next door to 
a small hotel called the Red Lion, and it had be- 
come a habit with Strahan to fly to the Red Lion as 
soon as business was over. Every one in Middle- 
ham, even the most respectable folk, considered it 
a perfectly natural and inevitable thing that a man's 
evening hours should be spent in a bar-room, and no 
one thought the worse of Strahan because he fol- 
lowed the prevailing custom. But business youths 
have little money, and an evening at the Red Lion 
was not exactly a cheap enjoyment. Strahan met 
there other people who had more money than he 
had, and he felt it necessary to keep pace with 
them. And of late a still more shameful need had 
been laid upon him. He had established secret 
relations with a coarse, full-blown young woman 
who served behind the bar of the Red Lion, and he 
fotmd that they could neither be kept up nor con- 
cealed without money. Money, indeed, was all that 
this flashy young person cared for. She cared noth- 
ing for Strahan, and took care to keep him well at 
arm's length, but she expected constant presents 
and gifts of money from him. It was a sordid, 
wretched, contemptible business, and Strahan felt it 
all the more because in his heart he did love Mary 
Messenger with an intense passion. 

It was in the mesh of these vulgar temptations. 
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Strahan now stood. A thousand times he cursed his 
folly, but his curses brought him no deliverance. 
He saw that he had sold himself into bondage, and 
he could devise no means of escape. Some day all 
must be known, and then Mary would ttim from him 
with honest scorn, and Bannerman would kick him 
out [of doors. It was the very thing that Banner- 
man would delight in doing. For it is not to our 
fellow-sinner that we can look for sympathy in the 
hour of retribution ; he is only too ready to lay on 
the lash, and he does so with all the more energy 
because he knows that we deserve it less than he. 
It is the old criminal who makes the most merciless 
judge, the slave who is the hardest taskmaster, the 
felon who takes most kindly to the loathsome office 
of executioner. Under the easy sensuality of Ban- 
nerman there lay a profound capacity for cruelty, as 
Strahan well knew, and he dreaded it. 

It was ten o'clock on Saturday night, and the 
week's business at Mr. Bannerman's was over. Stra- 
han had just put up the last shutter, and stood in the 
shop taking off his apron. Bannerman was at his 
desk, busy with his ledger. In the little room behind 
the shop the fire burned clearly, and beside it sat 
Mary Messenger, busy with some needlework. 

A glass door divided this room from the shop, and 
this stood slightly ajar, so that anjrthing said in the 
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shop could very easily be overheard in the living- 
room. 

"Well, Strahan,*' said Bannerman, "too late for 
the Red Lion to-night, eh?" 

"Yes, sir," said Strahan. 

"Seems to me you're there pretty often, young 
man," said Bannerman, with what was meant to be 
a cunning grin. " The Red Lion isn't cheap, either, " 
he continued. " Blest if I know where you get the 
money!" 

Bannerman only meant to be jocular, but no 
words could in reality have been more distasteful to 
Strahan than these. Strahan knew very well that 
his master had been drinking pretty freely during 
the evening, and drink usually made him jocular. 
He knew also that it was impossible to silence him. 

Strahan made no reply. He hastily put his coat 
on, and walked away. 

"Stop a bit, young man," cried Bannerman, 
" You're in a mighty hurry all at once. I want to 
talk to you. You can't see Kate to-night, you 
know, so you needn't distress yourself." 

Strahan was dumb— partly with fear, partly with 
ineffectual resentment. Kate was the name of the 
barmaid at the Red Lion. What did Bannerman 
mean by linking her name with his? Was he mak- 
ing a shrewd guess, or did he know anything? 
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"Fine girl, that Kate, you know, Strahan," said 
Bannerman, patronizingly; "but not the sort for 
you, you know. Oh no! not the sort for you. 
Decidedly not. What do you think, young man?" 

"I don't know what you mean," stammered 
Strahan. 

"Oh yes, you do," said Bannerman. "And I'm 
talking to you for your good, you know. I like to 
act like a father to my yotmg men. You can con- 
sider me, your father. And I say she isn't the sort 
for you. I don't say she isn't what she ought to be, 
but — ^well, I need say no more. No," he con- 
tinued, wheezily, with an indescribable grin of sat- 
isfaction, "she isn't the sort for you." 

Strahan could bear no more. He rushed out of 
the shop. His heart seemed too full to beat; he felt 
as though it were bursting. It was impossible to be 
sure how far Bannerman was merely hilarious, how 
far malicious. His jokes often had a sting in them, 
and were a coarse way of saying cruel things. Stra- 
han knew also that Mary Messenger had heard every 
word, her uncle had said, and it was that which 
smote him with the most poignant shame. 

In some women there is a sort of relentless purity 
which makes them terrible to us in our ignoble 
moods. They stand aloof from us, and are as cold 
as statuary to our touch. Warm they are, and lov- 
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ing, till we offend that delicate female sense of 
theirs, but at that touch they become frozen, and 
seem to tower above us in disdainful majesty, as a 
goddess might. Mary Messenger was such a 
woman. Many times Strahan had been puzzled by 
something in her which repelled him. She could be 
tender and even gay, but there was an unconscious 
dignity about her, which shielded her like an invisi- 
ble armor. Strahan called it stiffness and reserve, 
but he was not acute enough to know from what it 
sprang. It really meant that Mary's nature, in its 
deepest elements, was severely pure and severely 
proud. Her pride was a noble, virginal pride, at 
once passionate and restrained, her purity an eager 
and disdainful force, to which mere sensuous love 
had no existence. What made Mary often seem stiff 
with Strahan was that she instinctively felt that 
there was something in him that was hostile to her, 
a part of his nature in which her thoughts were not 
at home. 

When Strahan left the shop he rushed into the 
open air. He felt stifled in the atmosphere of sus- 
picion which Bannerman*s words had created, and 
his physical longing for fresh air was the reflex of 
his moral mood. It was an exquisite night in late 
November. The sky was a blue-black polished 
vault, and the stars glittered with an icy sparkle. 
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The air was perfectly still, a profound calm filled 
heaven and earth. The very stillness struck him 
like a reproach. He knew little of astronomy, but 
he knew enough to tmderstand the surpassing 
majesty of the spectacle which the heavens pre- 
sented, and to feel awed and soothed by it. He felt 
the meanness of his own position all the piore 
acutely because the scene was so vast and splendid. 
Here were these uncounted worlds moving on their 
steadfast paths — calm, unresting, unhasting, uncon- 
scious of him and his misery, careless of him and all 
his petty embarrassments. What did it all matter? 
What did an)rthing matter? In a few years all that 
would be left of him would be a pinch of dust, 
mixed with the myriad atoms of the earth, carried 
onward in its punctual movements, and the stars 
would sliine just as serenely, the heavens sparkle 
with as keen a fire. For a moment he felt as though 
his personality were absorbed in the great life of 
nature, and told himself that he had disquieted 
himself in vain. 

But it is, after all, impossible to free ourselves 
from the consequences of our own follies by any 
such traffic with nature. Strahan was speedily 
made conscious of this by the sound of a voice he 
had already begun to hate. The Red Lion was 
closed, but Kate stood at the door, and as Strahan 
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stepped into the street she saw him and called him. 
-When he did not reply — and indeed in his agitation 
of mind he had not heard — she called louder. 

"I want to speak to you. Are you deaf?" she 
said. 

Mechanically, Strahan turned to her. 

" I'm in a hurry," he said. " I can't stop." 

" Can't you?" she said. " Well, 5^ou'll have to. I 
want to know where that brooch is you promised 
me. You promised it a month ago; you said you 
had sent to London for it. Does it take a month for 
brooches to be sent from London?" 

At that moment Strahan noticed that a light ap- 
peared in the topmost window of Bannerman's 
house. It was Mary's bedroom, and he suddenly 
became conscious that in that clear still air all that 
he said could easily be overheard. For the second 
time that evening it seemed to him that Mary was 
fated to be an unconscious eavesdropper, and he was 
to be humiliated in her eyes. He was stimg into 
sudden passion. 

"I tell you I can't stop," he said. "And," he 
added, in an angry whisper, " I wouldn't if I could. 
I wont see you any more. Do you imderstand 
that?" 

The girl laughed scornfully. " Oh yes, you will," 
she cried. "You don't escape so easily as that. I 
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shall come and see you if you don't come and see 
me. Besides, you know, there's that letter of yours, 
which Mr. Bannerman might like to see, and he 
shall see it too if you don't mind what you're at." 

What was Strahan to do? The girl had no sense 
of caution even, and in her irritation was speaking 
loud enough for all the Bannerman household to 
hear if they had a mind to listen. 

The letter of which she spoke had been a thorn 
in Strahan's side for months. In a foolish moment 
of joviality — alcoholic joviality, of course — ^he had 
once written her a mock love-letter. He did not 
know what was in it, for he was hardly conscious of 
what he wrote. But he knew that he had compro- 
mised himself, and he knew that Kate was quite 
unprincipled, and if it served her ends would be 
likely enough to show the letter to either Banner- 
man or Mary. That was the secret of her power 
over him. 

There was no help for it. He went into the Red 
Lion with Kate. 

In the mean time Mary Messenger sat alone in her 
bedroom, thinking she had recognized Strahan's 
voice in the street, but she was too disdainful to at- 
tempt the odious r6le of the eavesdropper. And 
indeed she had heard enough already from her 
uncle's lips. 
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I have said nothing of Mary's history, and what 
there is to be told can be put in a few sentences. 
She was an orphan, and had been received into the 
Bannerman household when about twelve years of 
age. Bannerman had caused it to be inferred among 
his friends that charity was the sole motive which 
had actuated him in his conduct toward her, but, as 
a matter of fact, charity had had nothing whatever 
to do with the transaction. There was a small sum 
of money settled upon Mary, and Bannerman 
thought the interest of this money might as well be 
administered by him as anybody else, and he was 
easily able to effect an arrangement with her trus- 
tees. Mrs. Bannerman, who was then alive, thought 
that Mary might save her a servant, and for that 
reason readily acquiesced in the arrangement. 
Thus, under the plea of charity, the Bannermans 
made a highly advantageous bargain for themselves. 
They obtained the services of a bright, intelligent 
girl, who soon proved herself worth a couple of serv- 
ants, but instead of paying her any wages they re- 
ceived fifty pounds a year for allowing her to serve 
them. This was what Mr. Bannerman called 
charity — a virtue which he often recommended to 
his neighbors as " the dooty of a Christian, however 
much it cost him." 

Mary had grown up in a house where the scale ot 
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life was gross and clumsy, but if her environment 
had thwarted the development, it had not otherwise 
injured the real refinement of her nature. On some 
natures environment has little power, because they 
are self -poised, and are not plastic under the hand of 
circumstance. Mary's nature resembled a lovely 
flower, which had grown white and strong out of a 
polluted soil. Her father had been a man of quick 
intelligence, and he had bequeathed his eagerness of 
mind to his daughter. I have said that she loved 
books, and she often felt amid the unblessed drudg- 
eries of her girlhood that they alone kept her really 
alive. She knew her Shakespeare as few girls know 
him, and the evil in him had not existed for her, 
while the good had been the strongest influence of 
her life. In this little room, where she now sat, 
the only happy hours of her life had been passed. 
There she had found a retreat from insolence and 
sordidness, from the nagging tongue of her aunt 
and the coarse familiarity of her tmcle, and especi- 
ally from the dreariness of the Bannerman Sabbath, 
which was devoted to indolence, cant, over-eating 
and somnolence. Mrs. Bannerman was always cu- 
rious about this room, because there was something 
in its air of refinement which baffled her. It was 
small, little better than an attic indeed; it was 
plainly and parsimoniously furnished ; but there was 
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an aspect of daintiness about it which its poverty 
could not conceal. Its only ornaments were a tiny 
shelf full of books, and an old miniature of Mary's 
mother, but they were sufficient to give a touch of 
distinction to the room, a hint that a mind and heart 
dwelt there as well as a body. All was white, clean, 
orderly; a maiden's bower has often been a more 
sumptuous retreat, but none could be more 
maidenly. 

To-night, as Mary entered the room, her thoughts 
were painful and perplexed. She was only eigh- 
teen, and was still lingering on the threshold of 
womanhood. She was vaguely conscious of the 
impending change in the sense of stronger thoughts 
and more serious purposes. There had been a time 
when she had clpthed Strahan with every conceiva- 
ble garment that romance can weave ; he had been 
the Romeo, the Lothario, the Hamlet of her 
dreams. It had been his bright intelligence which 
had done much to rouse hers, and he had more than 
once lent her books which had been to her as new 
windows opening on an unknown and fascinating 
world. Latterly she had been keenly conscious that 
these garments of romance had worn very thread- 
bare. She loved Strahan with more passion than 
she knew, but hers was not the nature that could re- 
main in prolonged blindness to his faults. There 
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was a touch of hardness in her too, an innate abhor- 
rence of weakness, which showed itself in the calm- 
ness of her brow and the deep fire of her eyes. 

She placed her candle on the little table, and 
drew down the blind. Then she unfastened the 
thick coils of her hair, with a sort of unrealized sense 
that there was more than physical liberation in the 
act. For a long time she sat perfectly silent, her 
head leaning on her hand, her thoughts busy with 
the events of the evening. 

It would be difficult to describe those thoughts. 
A thousand times her heart said, ** I love him," and 
her mind replied, " Thou shalt not love him. ** Me- 
chanically she unlocked her little writing-desk, and 
took out a letter. It was the only letter she had ever 
received from Strahan. It was dated from a distant 
town, where he had been spending a few days, and 
there was little in it that was not commonplace. 
Still she had kept it, and she remembered with what 
keen delight she had received it. It struck her now, 
for the first time, that perhaps Strahan had written 
letters to others beside herself, others to whom he 
might have felt attachment It was a new thought 
to her, a thought that would have been inconceiva- 
ble an hour ago With a quick gesture of anger 
she thrust the note into the flame, and then, repent- 
ing of her act, drew it out again half -burnt, and 
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smoothed the charred edges. Then she burst into 
tears. 

« 

Happy are those who can weep, for whom is un- 
known that dry-eyed anguish which is perpetually 
alert and unslaked, and which burrows silently into 
the heart's core, like an undying worm. There is 
in tears a physical absolution and remission of sor- 
row. Mary wept softly, silently, and her pain was 
soothed. Presently she rose, extinguished the light, 
and drew up the blind. There was that same mid- 
night pomp that Strahan had looked upon, "a 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire. " A slight 
breeze was now blowing, and in the westward a pile 
of snowy clouds was slowly advancing, like an in- 
vading army. One solitary star trembled on the 
summit of these alps of air, and as Mary looked it 
was silently submerged. It seemed to her as if in 
like manner the one light that had brightened her 
narrow life was going out, sinking under the im- 
pending bulk of some unrealized calamity. But 
even with such thoughts there mingled others, sim- 
ilar to those which had been Strahan's, as he looked 
into that profound vault of starlit air an hour ago. 
She also felt the grandeur of the spectacle as a sort 
of reproach on the egotism of so small a creature as 
man. And surely, she said to herself, life can have 
other aims and purposes even if love be lost; it is 
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like the firmament, too vast a thing to miss a single 
star. 

And yet, if that star be the one star that is shin- 
ing in the sky, its loss is not so easily measured; 
and this was Mary's last thought as she sunk into 
the abyss of troubled dreams. 



CHAPTER II. 

A FIRST VIEW OF LONDON. 

WHEN Strahan woke next morning it was with 
a confused sense that something unhappy 
had happened to him. He was conscious of a gnaw- 
ing pain about the heart, as of some uneasy sorrow 
which sleep could not dull. His head ached, his 
brain was weary. He seemed to have been argu- 
ing, protesting, declaiming, all night upon some 
subject of supreme importance, but which, for the 
life of him, he could not recall. In those drowsy 
moments immediately before waking, when the cur- 
tain of sleep is being slowly lifted from the mind 
like a withdrawing mist, the sense of this trouble 
grew keener, although the cause of it was still con- 
cealed. Then, all at once, the sharp light of con- 
sciousness poured across the brain, and he knew 
what had happened to him. With a shock of shame 
and surprise he sat up in bed, and perceived that 
it was a strange room which he occupied. And 

21 
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then the memory recovered its functions, and he 
recollected Bannerman's words and looks, Kate's 
vulgar importunity, his own fear and folly. It was 
a room in the Red Lion he had slept in. 

The first feeling in Strahan's heart was of salutary 
shame ; the next of despair. He could have torn his 
own flesh in the fierce anger that he felt against 
himself. He felt that he had been betrayed by the 
baser part of himself, and he was full of self -Con- 
tempt. So intense was the imaginative and thoral 
passion that possessed him that it almost seenled as 
if this baser self took a distinct and separate form, 
and stood beside him like a mocking fiend. It 
seemed to nod at him, and jibe him, and say, " You 
are my slave! I am your master, and you must 
needs be obedient to me. " As the fancy fastened on 
him and grew stronger, he seemed to gee this horri- 
ble presence: a hateful, unclean, mean, malevolent 
thing — a foul Frankenstein monster of his own crea- 
tion. And to this thing he was chained in irrevoca- 
ble intimacy; this was the obscene familiar who 
would never be shaken off. 

Then he found himself discounting the future. 
His mind seemed to work with inconceivable rapid- 
ity, and it dramatized the position. He rehearsed 
the conversations which he was sure would occur. 
He heard the rough voice of Bannerman compla- 
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cently revengeful in the utterance of the righteous 
platitudes with whidh he dismissed him. He knew 
that his life in Middleham was ended. And then 
there came a keener thought which shook him like 
a blow: he wondered what Mary would say. He 
found himself pouring out fragments of protestation, 
passionate appeals, cries for pity, compassion, for- 
giveness, and seemed to see Mary listening to them 
all with the inflexible impassiveness of a statue. 
And then he realized, for the first time, that by the 
folly of a single night he had ruined his life. 

Let it be recollected that I am not attempting to 
paint an ideal youth : I am describing life as it actu- 
/ ally exists. But in the most c ommonplace char ac- 
ters there are elements of originality which we little 
suspect, so that it is impossible to calculate the 
movements of any individual's thought or action 
from any amount of the common data of human 
thought and action with which we may be furnished. 
In the most commonplace circumstances also there 
are found the most dramatic elements, for there is 
nothing so tragic as the things we call commonplace. 
I am aware that I am describing a vulgar, miserable^ 
imbroglio, an obscure youth caught in the mesh of a 
base temptation, an altogether common story with 
which romance has nothing to do; but it has, at 
least, the merit of being true. Those who are eager 
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for romance need read no further unless they will 
believe what is a forgotten truth— that realism pro- 
vides the only real romance. In these unexplored 
backwaters of human life, where the current moves 
sluggishly, and the atmosphere is gray and dull, 
there are tragic depths also, and all the more 
tragic because they are concealed, and not often 
pierced by the plumb-line of a sympathetic discern- 
ment. 

People who can conceive of passion and tragedy 
only in connection with the agonized earls and 
superhumanly beautiful duchesses of that world of 
tinsel which modem fiction has created will natur- 
ally believe that grocers' nieces and grocers* appren- 
tices know nothing of the supreme throes which 
shape and purify human hearts. For these mis- 
guided folk I do not write, nor have I atiy aflSnity 
with them. I cannot promise them to introduce 
into this story anybody of a much higher social state 
than Strahan and the Bannermans. I shall not even 
attain to the perfidious valet or the omniscient de- 
tective, to say nothing of foreign counts and Russian 
►adventuresses. I do not think that I have ever 
spoken to an earl, and certainly I have never talked 
familiarly with a duchess. And I sometimes won- 
der whether those who describe them with such 
apparent authenticity have had any fuller advan- 
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tages of knowledge than I. The advantages of ig- 
norance are great after all ; to the society novelist 
who writes of marble halls in a squalid North Lon- 
don three-stair fiat I can conceive that nothing would 
be so great an embarrassment as knowledge. 

But to return to Strahan. When these bitter 
thoughts had worn themselves out, a sort of grim 
glee possessed him, in the sense that now, for the 
first time, his life was his own. His bondage to 
Bannerman was over, and. the world lay wide before 
him. He rapidly resolved that he would not wait 
for any interview either with Mary or her uncle. 
His best policy was to leave Middleham with all 
speed and secrecy. He had both brains and 
strength, and, with the happy audacity of youth, he 
soon persuaded himself that it would not be difficult 
to find some congenial work to do in some larger 
place than Middleham. London was but thirty or 
forty miles away, and it was thither he resolved to 
fly. 

The clearness of the night had given place to a 
foggy morning, and as Strahan drew up the blind, 
and looked out of the window, a blank wall of whit- 
ish vapor met his eye. Nothing could have better 
suited his purpose. It was now seven o'clock ; there 
was a train to London at eight. He fortunately had 
a few pounds in his pocket; he did not dare to rouse 
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any one in Bannerman's house, in order that he might 
secure his personal belongings. These could easily 
be recovered. The chief thing was to get out of the 
Red Lion, and leave Middleham without notice. 
He went downstairs cautiously, but soon found that 
there was little need for caution. No one was stirr- 
ing save the sluttish servant who was lighting the 
kitchen fire. It was Sunday morning; the whole 
house was sunk in brutish slumber. The foul reek 
of the bar-room penetrated the entire place, and per- 
haps accounted for the sluggish somnolence of its 
tenants. When he began to unlock the front door 
the maid in the back of the house ran out to see what 
was the matter, and stared at him with a drowsy 
smile. Then she attempted to look knowing, and 
then funny; but finding herself scarcely equal to 
either task, she simply smiled a drowsy smile again, 
and said, "I never!" In another moment Strahan 
stood in the quiet street. The fog, as it drifted to 
and fro, struck his face with a cold flaw of damp air, 
and he was grateful for it. Just now the fog was 
his best friend : it concealed him thoroughly. Had 
all the Bannerman household been at the windows 
no one could have seen him, and it was on the 
strength of that he stood still a moment, eagerly 
scrutinizing the house But that, too, was dumb 
and unawakened like its neighbor ; sleep covered it 
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as with a garment. To the excited mind of Strahan 
the thick white fog, that clung in stifling folds to 
everything, was a symbol of the dull inertia of the 
life that he was leaving. It was thus that his life 
had been swathed and stifled in Middleham ; he real- 
ized for the first time how deadly sluggish was the 
air that he had breathed so long. The intense emo- 
tions of the last few hours had begotten in him a 
. passion for intensity. He wanted a draught of life 
that should be quick, fresh, stinging to the palate, 
stimulating to the blood, in which the throb of vital- 
ity could be felt, as a man feels the life that bubbles 
in some effervescent draught as he drinks. Faugh ! 
the air choked him. How could he have been con- 
tent to breathe it so long? 

When he got to the station it wanted but a few 
minutes to the hour. A porter gruffly told him 
" she would be late. " The fog had grown thicker, 
and there was nothing to be seen but the glaring eye 
of a signal which seemed to flame through the 
gloom with an exaggerated sense of its own impor- 
tance. There were no passengers visible save a tall, 
shabby youth whom Strahan remembered having 
met once or twice hungrily surveying the windows 
of the only book-shop in Middleham. His clothes 
were suggestive of charity: perhaps he advertised 
for them, as needy curates do for the left-off raiment 
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of wealthy rectors. His hat, as a certain well- 
known personage in fiction remarks about that arti- 
cle of his attire, "counselled obscurity." He bore 
the name of Tight, and it had been a trouble to him 
all his life. The most blunt- witted of boys in the 
various schools which he had instructed — for he was 
an usher — ^was equal to the task of suggesting that 
he was the victim of alcoholic pleasures, and it 
chimed admirably with a boy's sense of humor to 
nickname him "Old Blow-me-tight," especially as it 
described a physical condition which he had never 
experienced. He looked a forlorn enough figure as 
he stood on the foggy platform. Even Strahan, 
miserable as he was, felt pity for him. It was, per- 
haps, a pleasure to him to have anything to pity just 
then. It struck him at the same time that perhaps 
Tight was running away also, and the idea tickled 
him. 

Presently the train rolled into the station, and as 
there were no other Middleham passengers but 
themselves it was natural they should share the same 
compartment. Sunday travelling was not looked 
upon with favor in Middleham, and the other places 
on the line, which was a branch one, were of the 
same mind as Middleham. Consequently there were 
only two trains in the day, and these were very lit- 
tle patronized. A belated commercial man hurrying 
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home to his wife in Canonbury, a tearful-eyed 
woman summoned to some distant sick-bed — son's, 
mother's, husband's, who could tell? — a rural party, 
resplendent with gay neckties and abundant hair- 
oil, an occasional parson, looking uncomfortable in 
spite of his justification of himself as a man engaged 
in errands of necessity — ^these were the staple of 
Sunday passengers in the Middleham district. Stra- 
han had been brought up in such strict Sabbatarian 
principles that he felt almost as uncomfortable as 
the conscience-troubled parson. He had never trav- 
elled on the Sunday before, and in some vague way 
he felt as if this were the rending of the last link in 
his old life, a public proclamation, so to speak, that 
he had taken his life into his own hands, and meant 
to do as he pleased with it. It may seem a curious 
thing that a youth in Strahan's position should have 
felt any scruple about Sunday travelling. No doubt 
it is curious; but it is undeniably true that these 
small fetters which custom places on the conscience 
often outlast the rupture of the most solemn moral 
restraints, and the mere technicalities of the law are 
respected when righteousness and mercy are forgot- 
ten. There are men who would cut a throat with- 
out compunction, who are afraid to cut their nails 
upon the Sunday, and with no better reason than 
that their mothers taught them, in some simple Pur- 
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itan home, half a century ago, that the Sabbath cut- 
ting of nails was a profanation which the heavens 
visited with ill luck. 

In a railway journey of nearly two hours, pro- 
tracted into three by frequent stoppages, during the 
whole of which time the fog seemed to be creeping 
into one's bones and freezing them, and the angry 
whistle was perpetually shrilling hoarse warnings 
through the impenetrable air, it was impossible for 
two youths seated in the same compartment to main- 
tain a resolute silence. Tight was naturally talka- 
tive, and was the first to speak. He informed 
Strahan that he was going to London, and asked 
where he was going. 

** I'm going to London, too," said Strahan. 

" Are you staying long?" said Tight. 

"I'm not coming back any more," answered 
Strahan. 

"That's curious," said Tight; "no more am I. 
I've left old Turnbull's "^ — this was the name of the 
so-called principal of the academy in which he had 
served a term of slavery — "and I'm going to Lon- 
don, too. There's plenty of room in London," 
he added, with the air of a man to whom large 
spaces are a necessity of life. There was some- 
thing in this forlorn usher's passion for room that 
amused Strahan, and melted his reserve. In a few 
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moments the two youths were deep in conversa- 
tion. 

"What sort of a place was old Tumbuirs?" Stra- 
han was inquiring. 

"Oh," said Tight, "it was a fraud, you know — a 
perfect fraud. They never taught anything, and 
never tried to. There were sixty boys, and the 
fathers of most of them could just read and write, 
and that was all. We used to spend a couple of 
months every year in teaching the boys to draw 
maps of England, which meant that we did 
most of the drawing for them, and left them to do 
the coloring. These maps naturally impressed the 
parents. They were hung up in the best room of the 
house, and were shown to all the tribe of admiring 
relatives as supreme tokens of Tommy's or Johnny's 
genius. They were cheap and excellent advertise- 
ments. In fact, the academy existed on maps. 
The parents paid thirty pounds a year for Tommy's 
maps. They thought them cheap at the price, and 
TumbuU fostered the belief. No one was likely 
to know that Tommy's masters did most of them 
for him, and Tommy was not likely to tell. 
Maps are the secret of Tumbull's success. Maps 
are the way to fortune. The great Commercial 
Academy of Professor Tumbull is entirely built 
upon maps— or, rather, a map — the map of Eng- 
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land, Scotland, and Ireland, but principally Eng- 
land." 

Strahan laughed. "That's an easy way to for- 
tune," he said. "Tell me some more about Tum- 
buirs; it's interesting." 

"Oh, there's not much more to tell," said Tight. 
" I've told you the whole secret of a successful com- 
mercial academy already. I had to work like a 
slave there. I began every morning at six, and 
went to bed every night at eleven. If anything 
went wrong, old TumbuU used to abuse us in the 
presence of the boys. He had a great idea of pa- 
ternal government. If he thought our health re- 
quired it, he used to doctor the whole lot of us, 
masters and all, by the easy expedient of mixing 
medicine in our porridge. He overdid it once or 
twice, and so completely wrecked the constitutions 
of the Academy that it was necessary to give us a 
day's holiday to recuperate. If you want to know 
what slavery is, try a commercial academy, that's 
all." 

Strahan had no idea of turning usher ; but, never- 
theless, Tight's lively description recalled the 
gloomy thoughts he had forgotten. What was he to 
do for a living? He had thoroughly resolved never 
to go back to his trade. After all, as Tight said, 
there was room in London ; but it occurred to him 
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that London was likely to prove somewhat too roomy 
for him — in fact, a peopled wilderness, where it 
would be difficult to find bread and shelter. It was 
on the strength of these considerations that he pres- 
ently asked Tight what he expected to do when he 
got to London. 

That was a question which the ex-usher would 
have found it difficult to answer. His was a mind 
that revelled in generalities. It was enough for him 
to know that London was a place where there was 
plenty of room. It positively exhilarated him to 
reflect on the size of London. He felt a generous 
glow thrill through him when he considered that 
forttmes were made every day in London. He had 
fed his soul upon stories of self-made men, who had 
begun life with the traditional sixpence and ended 
it as millionaires. He felt in himself the potentiali- 
ties of the millionaire. It would not have been diffi- 
cult to persuade him that Piccadilly was paved with 
gold, or that an aspiring youth had only to lay his 
MSS. down in the office of a publisher and wake up 
famous. The last consideration made him glow 
with a triple ardor, because he had actually written 
verses, and intended publishing them. He had even 
gone so far as to resolve that they must be published 
under an assumed name. It was a great trial to his 

vanity to come to this conclusion, but then, you see, 
3 
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his experiences of the name of Tight were not 
felicitous. Even his vigorous imagination found 
it difficult to conceive of a Poet Laureate called 
Tight. 

He answered Strahan's question with the indiffer- 
ence of a man. who feels he has only to appear and 
the world will welcome him. He didn't know, but 
there were plenty of chances in London, and no 
doubt something would turn up. 

Poor fellow J He had been so long immured in 
the dreary walls of commercial academies that he 
had as unreal a conception of the world as the life- 
long prisoner has of liberty. And he had so long 
had no companions that he naturally seized the first 
friendly mind that came across his path and made it 
his confidant. It transpired, upon further conver- 
sation, that Tight had a mother and two sisters, 
who had recently gone to live in London. They had 
been there some months, but he had never visited 
them. He was going there now. By the time the 
train had reached London the youths had become so 
friendly that Tight had invited Strahan to^stay with 
him. Strahan reflected that perhaps it was the best 
thing he could do. He wanted a lodging some- 
where, and knew as little of London as he knew of 
the moon. He might as well pay for a bed in 
Tight's house as any other, and there was something 
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in his shabby, unsophisticated companion that drew 
out his heart to him Youth is the time when 
friendships are quickly made, and Strahan already 
felt that it would be some mitigation of the for- 
lomness of his outlook if he had the friendship 
of Tight to console him. So it was agreed be- 
tween them, much to the delight of Tight, who 
had never had a friend in his life, and was as full 
of rapture at his good luck as a girl who has found 
a lover. 

The fog had not lifted; indeed, it got worse as the 
tedious journey wore to its close. It changed its 
color also from an opaque white to a dark, smutty 
yellow, and it stung the nostrils like cayenne. 
Strahan got more and more physically miserable 
every moment. He had had no breakfast, and the 
abomina'le reek made him sick. He felt suffocated ; 
his temples throbbed. But Tight seemed actually 
to enjoy it. He had heard of a London fog, and it 
delighted him to see it. It was like being brought 
face to face with a famous historic fact. It was a 
product of London, and that in itself was sufficient 
to make it fascinating. He remarked that it was 
most interesting, and that they were fortunate to see 
one of the great sights of London immediately on 
their arrival. He spoke as though it had been pre- 
pared for their especial benefit, ordered for them by 
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a generous municipality, as red cloth is ordered to 
be laid down on the arrival of princes. Strahan 
replied that it was abominable, and as for seeing, 
he could see nothing. 

When the train at last drew up in Paddington the 
fog was worse than ever. It seemed to drive in 
under the great glass roof, and thicken and coagu- 
late as it came. It was Sunday, and the station was 
deserted. A spectral porter loomed out of the dark- 
ness, a few stifled lights glimmered, the whole place 
seemed to be a dismal annex of Hades. When, 
with great difficulty, they found their way out of the 
station, they seemed to be submerged beneath the 
waves of a deep, noisome, yellow sea. Every now 
and then a tide of air moved along the deserted 
streets, and then the fog changed from yellow to 
chocolate, and it became dark as night. It seemed 
that Tight's mother lived in Hoxton, and where 
Hoxton was neither of them knew, and there was no 
one to tell them. To their uninformed minds Lon- 
don was a town, and not a series of towns, and it had 
never occurred to them that there would be any diffi- 
culty in finding Hoxton. 

At length a friendly policeman was found who 
attempted to direct them ; but when he f otmd that 
neither of them knew anything of London he gave it 
up in despair. He told them that there was no way 
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of doing it except to take a cab. The omnibuses had 
ceased running, and a cab would cost them seven 
shillings. To the two forlorn youths this seemed an 
enormous sum, for it was equal to their united fares 
from Middleham. But there was no help for it, and 
at last a blaspheming cabby was found who declared, 
with unnecessary vigor of language, " that it was as 
much as 'is *oss was worth to go anywhere in such a 
fog, and- he'd be blowed if he went to 'Oxton for less 
than eight bob." When this little bargain was 
settled the policeman civilly insinuated that the 
fetching of the cab was an act of compassion which 
merited reward, and a ragged urchin, who had 
appeared from no one knew where, held out a dirty 
hand and demanded twopence for opening the door. 
The cab stank of the stable, and was damp inside 
and out with the fog. Into it the two travellers 
scrambled, and embarked on what was certainly the 
most expensive, and not the least adventurous, ride 
of their lives, respectfully saluted by the policeman 
as they departed, and hooted at by the boy, who con- 
sidered himself cheated because they had only given 
him a penny. This was their introduction to Lon- 
don, and even Tight's spirits were somewhat sub- 
dued by its squalid discomfort. 

It was long after noon when at last they reached 
Hoxton. Their mode of progress was a series of 
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bumps and jumps, punctuated by hoarse curses from 
the cabby. They travelled a little way, perhaps the 
length of a street, at a trot, and then the cab stopped 
with a jerk that threw them into each other's arms. 
Now and then the cabby got down from his perch 
to make topographical explorations, and took the 
opportunity of each occasion to remark, through the 
window of the cab, that it was " the dearest eight 
bobs' worth he had ever done, and he was Mowed if 
he'd ha' done it if he'd knowed." The effect of 
these addresses was to make them feel that they 
were swindlers who were cheating a poor man of his 
bread, which, in fact, was the very deduction which 
the cabby meant them to draw, and which he himself 
stated more than once with great emphasis. After 
these periodic objurgations they would rumble on 
till the wheel struck the curb, or grazed a lamp-post, 
when the cabby would again dismount to inquire 
" ow much damages they was prepared to pay if 'is 
wheels was smashed, and whether they didn't think, 
as honest men, they 'ad come far enough for eight 
bob, and ought now to get out and walk the rest." 

But the dreariest drive has its ending, and at last 
Hoxton was reached. Although nothing could be 
seen, yet Strahan was conscious that the houses were 
getting meaner- and the streets narrower. At last 
the cab stopped in what appeared the narrowest 
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street of all. A broken iron railing and a hingeless 
iron gate was all that could be seen from the street. 
Behind these was a patch of black, festering mould 
that once had been a garden. At the end of a short 
and narrow path was a narrow door. The door had 
for centrepiece a brass plate, sedulously polished, 
which bore the legend, " Academy for Girls." When 
the door opened a little meagre, white - hairo^d 
woman, with wrinkled pink cheeks, met them, 
eagerly flushing as Tight stepped forward and 
kissed her. A young girl, slight in figure, with dark 
eyes and hair, came forward at the same moment 
and flung her arms round her. brother's neck. In the 
midst of these joyous congratulations, which were 
conducted with the most innocent disregard of pub- 
licity, Strahan stood unnoticed and uncomfortable. 
He felt a desolation of heart greater than he had 
ever known. He was half tempted to jump into the 
cab again and go anywhere to be out of the way. 

But at that moment Tight had freed himself from 
his sister's embrace, and stepped forward to intro- 
duce him. The little old lady at once shook hands 
with him in the friendliest way, as though she had 
known him all her life, and said that she was proud 
to welcome any friend of her son's. She lingered 
on the word " son" with a clinging affectionateness 
of accent, as though she was proud to utter it. 
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There was something so sweet and touching in the 
old lady's gentle simplicity that Strahan felt his 
heart warmed, and was glad he had not gone away 
in the cab. 

There was no time for explanations. Hastily 
closing the door, Tight showed him into a little par- 
lor, where a cheerful fire burned, and bade him make 
himself at home, which, under the circumstances, 
he was only too glad to do. 



CHAPTER HI. 

DISILL USIONMENT. 

HOW many thousands come to London every 
year, with an eager sense of strength in them, 
which promises victory, and in less than another 
year withdraw, beaten and defeated! There is no 
place like London for teaching a man his own proper 
insignificance. He who feels that he has general 
talents for ever3rthing is soon made to realize in that 
bustling multitude that he has particular talents for 
nothing. He is instantly seized by an immense 
machine, whose gigantic winnows are always at 
work, separating the wheat from the chaff. The man 
who thinks himself qualified to start a new White- 
ley's or edit The Nineteenth Century^ is soon made to 
feel that a pound a week at a ledger is nearer his 
mark, and he at length grows dull and insensate to 
the feebler spurrings of ambition, and is contented 
with his lot. It is another version of the old story 

pf the man who goes out to fotmd an empire, and 
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ends by cultivating cabbages on a one-acre field. 
London throws one swift glance on a newcomer, 
discovers what marketable talent he possesses — if, 
indeed, he has any — offers him his price, and if he 
disputes the justice of the verdict, contemptuously 
pushes him aside, and cries " Next. " And the " next" 
is legion. Everywhere a hundred feet are strug- 
gling to get into one pair of shoes. No one can 
afford to 5tep out of his shoes for an instant; if he 
does, some one else has jumped into them. ' London 
is a mob ; the one law of safety is to use your elbows 
well, and move with the multitude; if you stop you 
are trodden down, and the tide of human life rolls 
on unheeding above you. It does not matter what 
talent you have if you have not the talent London 
wants. You may be never so great a genius; but if 
you will not do the task London sets you, you and 
your genius may starve together. No doubt all this 
has been said a thousand times before; but it is so 
true, and so cruel, and so monstrous that there is 
always an apology for saying it again. 

Cruel disillusionment ! Bitter, terrible, heart- 
breaking disenchantment for poor, young, ignorant 
ambition! The process has been going on ever 
since Chatterton starved in Holbom, and Goldsmith 
in Brick Court, and how long before, who can 
reckon ! It is repeated continually in such lives as 
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David Gray*s, and the world finds out twenty years 
after the mould has been flattened down on their 
fleshless faces that it was a poet London killed, a 
glorious gift of God's that was trampled in the mire 
unnoticed! But London does not care. It is a 
great machine ; and how should a machine care for 
the tender filaments which it tears with its iron 
teeth? The individual counts for little, and counts 
for less every day, in such a scene. Five millions of 
struggling lives, voracious mouths, and thirsting 
lips seethe together in frantic hubbub every day; 
it is each for himself, and we know who takes the 
hindmost. When one thinks of it all, he feels like 
taking any man by the throat who turns his face 
toward the vast Babylon, and clapping gags upon his 
mouth and a strait waistcoat on his back, as one 
would forcibly imprison any man who had resolved 
to leap into a great, roaring, angry whirlpool. Yet 
the maelstrom still spins on in spite of us, and the 
sweep of its all-engulfing waters grows wider every 
day. 

A pair of shoes had fallen vacant in a little fetid 
den in Throgmorton Street, and Strahan had stepped 
into them. The place was called an office. It was 
beneath the street level, and the light of heaven 
never shone into it. The gas flared in it all the 
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year round, and four human automata sat at four 
desks adding up long lines of figures for dear 

life. 

Thousands, tens of thousands of pounds were repre- 
sented in those weary ledgers, of which the most 
infinitesimal fraction was theirs. The automata 
wore black coats and dingy linen, they also wore 
silk hats, as became the clerks of a highly respecta- 
ble City firm. One of them was a narrow-chested, 
sickly youth. He had a cough, which became more 
troublesome as the November fogs thickened. A 
cold sweat often stood upon his forehead as he bent 
hour after hour over his desk, and his life seemed to 
be drained out of him into the ledger which he 
kept. At length there came a morning when he 
was not there. No one asked why, for no one had 
time to ask anything. Another day passed, and he 
did not come. Then a note arrived saying he was 
ill. His wages were punctually paid, with due 
deduction for the two days he had been absent. He 
was never seen again in Throgmorton Street, nor 
indeed anywhere else. 

The next step was to advertise for some one to fill 
his place. Two hundred applications were received ; 
it was astonishing there were not two thousand, for 
a pound a week in London is a fortune to multi- 
tudes. Eager parents were at the door early, in the 
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shivering morning cold, fortified with letters from 
clergymen and Board-school teachers, setting forth 
the undeniable character and abilities of their off- 
spring. Groups of disheartened youths stood round 
the office at intervals during the day, eyeing each 
other as dogs eye a crust. Among this crowd of 
applicants Strahan's fresh country color and 
strong frame found favor. He was a finer pro- 
duct than these disconsolate youths who had 
been through the London mill before, and London 
preferred him. It could get more work out of him ; 
there was more to get it out of. So it happened 
that Strahan stepped into the empty pair of shoes, 
and little Mrs. Tight told him that he was a very 
fortunate young man. 

Poor Tight was not so fortunate. For weeks he 
drifted about seeking work and finding none. To 
the tuition of boys he would not return. He thirsted 
after fame. He felt he was a poet. He had always 
felt that. He had once shaved his forehead because 
it had not the due Byronic breadth and height. But 
he found that, after all, shaving his forehead did not 
improve his poetry. The poetry was still rejected 
by the magazines, and his appearance did not pro- 
duce the effect it ought to have done upon his 
friends. Then he went for a week's holiday and lost 
his razor. The hair began to grow, and decidedly 
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his lot was not then a happy one. His secret was 
betrayed as Samson's was, and his sister visited him 
with merciless ridicule. But then she had always 
done that. The artificial breadth of his poetic brow 
had never deceived her as to what was underneath it. 
It was enough for him that his mother believed in 
him, as mothers will, and only mothers can. 

Three months had passed, and Strahan was still 
lodging with the Tights. He was treated as a son, 
and there had grown up in his heart a strong affec- 
tion for them. The mother was so simple, so gentle, 
so guileless, the son so amusing in his harmless van- 
ity, that it was impossible not to be drawn to them. 
By this time, also. Tight had actually found a place. 
He described himself as a journalist and man of 
letters. He was certainly the latter, for he got his 
living mainly by addressing envelopes. His jour- 
nalistic labors were conducted in a small office near 
Ludgate Circus, where an obscure weekly journal 
was published. It is to be feared, from the char- 
acter of the journal at least, that these literary toils 
consisted mainly in a sedulous use of the scissors 
and paste-pot But Tight was supremely happy. 
He earned fifteen shillings a week, and was familiar 
with the smell of printer's ink. He had, as he said, 
his foot on the first round of the ladder. From that 
humble coign of vantage the views that he got of the 
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dim and distant courses of the future were prodig- 
ious. He distinctly saw himself as combining in his 
own person the offices of editor of The Times and 
Poet Laureate of England. As he remarked, every- 
thing comes to those who wait. He was prepared 
to wait. His verses had already appeared in the 
journal aforesaid — on one occasion only, when there 
was an unexpected absence of matter to fill its pages. 
His employer was a just man, and had given him a 
shilling for them. Tight explained that that sum 
was as much as Chatterton got, and more than 
Wordsworth. Indeed, if you consider the thing rel- 
atively, it was more than Milton got for " Paradise 
Lost." What better arguments does any one want 
than these to prove that there niay be many inglor- 
ious Miltons walking in Ludgate Circus at this 
hour? 

Strahan saw comparatively little of Tight, for he 
rarely came home till late; but he saw a great 
deal of the other members of the household. The 
" Academy for Young Ladies " was a failure. Two 
unhappy-looking little girls were its sole pupils, and 
these Mrs. Tight endeavored to instruct in the rudi- 
ments of learning. They were two delicate children 
whom their parents did not dare to trust in the 
rough companionships of larger schools, and they 
seemed to be physically and mentally asphyxiated 
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with the leaden air of Hoxton. They never played ; 
they were never gay or joyous ; they looked woe-be- 
gone and unchildlike, like birds in captivity. It 
was fortunate for them that so motherly a heart as 
Mrs. Tight's was provided as a refuge for them ; but 
even she failed to kindle any childlike joyousness in 
them. What they wanted was blue skies and green 
fields ; what had dulled and degenerated them was 
the dismal depression of life at Hoxton. 

There was another person in the little house at 
Hoxton who needed blue skies and green fields even 
more than these forlorn children. I have said that 
Tight had two sisters ; one of them was a hopeless 
cripple. Her life was passed upon a mattress bed; 
her one joy was in books. Gradually, as Strahan 
became more intimate with the family, he got into 
the way of going into this room where Grace lay, 
and he was surprised to find that both the sisters 
possessed uncommon powers of mind. Grace was 
the younger. Alice, the elder, was a girl who might 
easily, in other environments, have been called beau- 
tiful. She was singularly tall and erect; her face 
was a perfect oval ; her brow broad and clear, with 
dark hair coiled in a dusky mass above it. But her 
face was pale and worn, and the flame of a keen 
unrest burned in her dark eyes. She had a real love 
of, and faculty for, art, but she had no opportunity 
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for its cultivation. She was forced to turn it to 
account in providing bread for the family. Her 
work was to paint flowers and little landscapes on 
opal, at a miserable pittance, for a large firm, which 
advertised perpetually that ladies could earn three 
pounds a week by accepting their terms. It was this 
specious advertisement which had attracted Alice. 
She soon foimd that even if a lady had four hands, 
and the week were one of fourteen days, she could 
not earn a half of this vaunted three pounds a week. 
She had to buy the opals from the firm — of course, 
at a profit to the firm ; she had to pay for the slight- 
est damage, and the rule was that unused opals were 
not returnable ; she had to take her chance as to 
whether her paintings were accepted when they were 
finished ; she had to pay a commission on their 
sales; and, finally, she had to work many hours a 
day to be quite sure of ten shillings a week. Is it 
wonderful that the girl's heart rebelled? And she 
was one of those who cannot help nursing the fire of 
revolt within them. She knew that if she had been 
bom in another grade of life her faculties would 
have received full play, and that they were of 
such a nature as to justify her in her ambition 
to be an artist. She felt how true it is that the 
curse of the poor is their poverty. That curse 

seemed to wither everjrthing. It went down to the 
4 
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very roots of life, and spoiled and corrupted all it 
touched. 

"No," Alice was saying one night, as Strahan 
entered the room, " I hate it all ! I hate London, I 
hate life, and I wish that I were dead!" 

"Oh!. Alice, dear," intervened the gentle voice of 
her mother, " don't say that. We have everything 
we want, and God has been very good to us. We 
ought to be grateful and content. " 

" No, mother, that will not do," she answered. " I 
know that you are content. I wish I could be. 
Everything you want! You cannot tell how the 
words mock me. I want so many things I have not 
got — flight, freedom, room to think, liberty to feel 
and act. We women have always been the drudges 
of the world, I think. Men can emigrate, but we 
cannot; we have weaknesses and diseases from the 
first which were only meant to teach us our inferior- 
ity. Oh, yes, we are inferior. It is no use pretend- 
ing that we are not. It is only one woman in a 
thousand who is physically fitted to battle with the 
world, and then the world will not fight fair with 
her. She may do as much work as a man, and do 
it twice as well ; yet they will not pay her as much 
money. Men know that there are so many of us 
that they can buy us at their own price. We are at ' 
their mercy in ever3^hing. It is the father who 
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decides how much education we shall have, or how 
little. If he thinks we don't need much, and wont 
pay for much, then we don't get it — that's all. We 
may have faculties that are a thousandfold better 
worth cultivating than those of some rude, gross 
boy; but it is upon the boy, nevertheless, that the 
parents in our grade of life will spend everything. 
I know that girls are educated now as expensively 
as boys — ^but not girls in my position. We have to 
shift as we can. If we prosper it is through no help 
of man's. Our success appears nothing better than 
a reproach to him. It is the revolt of the slave, 
which he would crush if he could, and which he 
aflEects to despise when he cannot crush." 

The girl's face flushed as she spoke. Her mother 
no longer attempted to interfere. She knew that 
these outbreaks must occur. Argument and protes- 
tation were useless; it was the vent of an ungov- 
ernable nature, and on it the balance of nature 
depended. 

She turned upon Strahan. "Tell me," she said, 
"if I do not speak truth. You are not like my 
brother. You are at least capable of understanding 
life. I say that we are the victims of men from the 
first. They brand us with our inferiority and then 
taunt us for it. We cannot marry till they chose to 
ask us. We have no right to say what we want in 
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the things of the heart. We are ranged together 
like a crowd of servants at a hiring-f air, and they 
come round, and examine us one by one, with indo- 
lent good nature, and compute under our very faces 
whether we are worth having or not. All they want 
us for is to cook for them, and mend for them, and 
please them. And then they talk of chivalry, and 
of a man's right to defend the woman! What cant 
it is ! It is we who defend the men. It is we who 
save and pinch and manage in the household that 
we may keep them out of the Bankruptcy Court. 
Half the homes in this cotmtry are held together by 
the self-sacrifice of woman, who get no thanks for it, 
and half the time don't even get any recognition. We 
want nobody to defend us; all we want is fair-play. 
Physically inferior as we may be, we would do well 
enough if from the first we had fair-play. We 
know how to suffer, and that gives us a power for 
victory that man cannot have. But because we 
know that, men have thought fit to make us suffer 
beyond measure, and beyond all that Nature has 
already inflicted on us, lest we become like unto 
them, and pluck the apples of their tree of good 
and evil " 

" Ah!" said Strahan, " we all suffer. You have all 
been very good to me ; but, honestly, I have not had 
one happy hour since I have been in London. 
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There is something in London itself that inflicts 
suffering. Your heart can never be quiet, your 
nerves are always being pricked and jarred. There's 
another poor fellow in our office dying now. He 
told me to-day he didn't think he could hold up 
much longer. And he's got a widowed mother 
dependent on him. There's a blind man with a 
horribly mutilated face who sits at the end of this 
road. I pass him every morning, and though I 
never look at him now, yet I see his face all day, 
and shudder at it. I pass scores of children every 
day with nothing more than a cotton dress between 
their naked flesh and the keen air. I didn't know 
there were such things as these in the world till I 
came here. There's a change going on in* me, 
though I can't say exactly what it is. I feel a blind 
sense of revolt, just as you do; but it isn't about 
myself so much as other people. It doesn't seem to 
me that any change for the better in my circum- 
stances could make me any happier so long as these 
things remain unaltered." 

"Oh, yes, it would!" she replied. "Don't you 
see, you can't help anybody else till you are free 
yourself? You are being broken on the wheel with 
a thousand other people ; and merely sympathizing 
with them wont help things. You want to stop the 
wheel. You want to be free yourself; then you 
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might help others. For how can you stop the wheel 
while you are bound to it?" 

" Then you think it all resolves itself into a per- 
sonal question after all?" 

"I do," she replied. "To free other people >'^/ 
must be free. I will be brutally frank with you, and 
say that I don't care to help anybody till I have 
helped myself. I can't do it. What I complain of 
is that I can't live my own life. It horrifies me to 
think sometimes that I've only one life, and that it 
is melting away as fast as it can. I am not one of 
those who can take refuge in the thought of another 
life. If this life isn't worth living, I don't care to 
run the risk of the other. I can see very well how 
this life might be made very well worth living, for 
thousands find it so. I want to be one of them. I 
feel stifled in this narrow world, and I want a larger 
air. But it is in no impossible New Jerusalem : I 
want my heaven here, and I want it while I have 
the faculty to enjoy it; and I think, if I had that, 
that I should then find all the forces of my nature 
going out to the help of others." 

"And yet you said you wished you were dead," 
said Strahan. 

" Of course I did. What is there inconsistent in 
that? It is only people who have a strong love of 
life who ever wish they were dead. They wish to 
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die because their love of life has no chance to gratify 
itself. I suppose you will grant that Kingsley loved 
life, and yet all his lyrics are about dying, and in 
the sweetest of them all he cries — 
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O that we two were lying 
Under tlie greenwood tree! ' " 

Strahan laughed. He had long ago found out 
that Alice was a dangerous controversialist, and 
more than a match for him. The honest ring of his 
laugh seemed to break up the cloud of anger, and 
a more genial atmosphere pervaded the little room. 

" You mustn't believe what Alice says, Mr. Stra- 
han," said Grace. "You might suppose her the 
most heartless of creatures when she talks like this. 
I know better. I should not be alive now if she 
hadn't nursed me and worked for me." 

"Ah!" said Alice, wearily, "I don't know how it 
is, but I seem so different from you all. There's 
the mother always cheerful ; yet no one has had a 
bitterer lot. There's Gracie never complains, and I — 
don't you ever wish to die, Gracie?" 

"Not often. Sometimes when the pain is very 
bad I do. But then at other times the pain almost 
goes away, and I feel quite happy. And then I have 
my books. I open them, and I am in a new world. 
If I went into the cotmtry I dare say I should find 
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the roads muddy, and the fields doleful ; but in 
Shakespeare they are always green and sunny. And 
then you know," she added, with a little laugh, " the 
living would be so expensive in the country. But, 
really, in Shakespeare, I am always sitting at great 
feasts, and it never costs me anything. " 

"And do you think as Alice thinks about women?" 
asked Strahan. 

"Well, I did once," she replied. *I do now, 
really, only it seems no use thinking; so I have 
given it up. I shall never be anything but what I 
am. But I do wish, for Alice's sake, that the world 
was not so hard and unjust. " 

"You think it is unjust, then? You don't believe 
that the soul of the universe is just?" 

" Oh ! I don't know ; I don't know what to thijik, " 
she answered. "I have so much time to think 
that I think many things, and often opposite things. 
It is all I have to do, you see. Sometimes it does 
really seem to me that some one has^blundered badly 
in making the world — there seem to be so many 
things that might have been avoided with a little 
care. But then I always see, too, that it is we our- 
selves who make the world hard for each other. I 
don't think God ever meant us to live in cities; at 
all events, to crowd into them as we do now. It is, 
after all, mainly the love of money that drives men 
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to cities, and God never meant ns to love money. 
Some one has said that they make the roads in 
heaven of what men make a god of down here. I 
think if once men could be content, and not want so 
much money, and not make themselves unhappy 
because other people have more than they have, 
then the world would go on all right. Men would 
have time then to be gentle, and considerate, and 
compassionate. They can't stop to be, or think 
of, these things now. They tell us time is money, 
and they haven't time. Indeed, they are so busy 
getting and doing that they have no time to be at 
all." 

"But tell me," said Strahan, "doesn't your lot 
seem hard to you? Pardon my asking you. As I 
told you, I seem to have entered on a great change 
since I came here. I feel as though my mind had 
been suddenly aroused, and I begin to think of many 
things I never dreamed of before. And I hardly 
know how to think. I only feel a great curiosity to 
find out what other people think." 

"Oh, I know that feeling," she answered. " I re- 
member how life suddenly grew serious for me, and I 
had, as you say, to begin to think. You ask what I 
think of my lot. Well, I simply don't think about 
it. I did once. I rebelled just as Alice rebelled, 
and I know I had more cause. But now I have 
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almost got to think that nothing is worth the trouble 
we take over it — not even life itself. You see, life 
shapes itself, after all, in spite of all our wishing. 
But then there are compensations, too. I don't 
think I should ever have found out how much one 
can be loved unless I had been a cripple. There may 
be compensations beyond, also, but I never think of 
them. It is enough for me to drink deep of. this cup 
of human love while I have it, and be thankful for 
it. I shall not have it long." 

The tears sprang in Strahan's eyes. He had 
never known a mother; the only woman he had 
ever known had been Mary Messenger. He had 
certainly never been brought into contact with a 
suffering woman. There was a forlorn pathos in 
the gentle voice of the crippled girl that moved him 
deeply. Life had denied her so much, yet she was 
thankful for what it gave. 

And then another thing struck him, too. He had 
been brought up to believe that the great business 
of life was to get ready for heaven. That, at least, 
was the teaching of his childhood, as it was the doc- 
trine of the Middleham Meeting-house. Here was 
one woman who candidly confessed that she did not 
trouble herself whether there was an after life or 
not, and another who told him that she never 
thought about it. Yet these women were good 
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women, if goodness has any practical meaning in 
this world. One suffered daily agony without com- 
plaint; the other worked night and day to purchase 
comforts for her. What did it mean? Could peo- 
ple get on as well without religion as with it? Or 
was it not religion that they really had, or at least 
the best elements of it, and only theology that they 
had given up? His mind was in a ferment. The 
whole world seemed changing for him. 

And then another thought occurred to him. What 
had he to do with religion? He had disgraced him- 
self, and had fled to escape exposure. He had left the 
woman he had loved without a word of explanation. 
And it was he who used to be punctual in the meet- 
ing-house, and thought himself religious, and now, 
knowing what he did of himself, actually dared in 
his thoughts to accuse of irreligion two women whose 
shoes he was not worthy to unloose. A sickening 
sense of self-contempt overcame him. It was all 
very well to say that life is not worth the trouble we 
take over it ; but when a life is half -ruined it seems 
worth an eternity of trouble if we can only restore to 
it what has been lost. 

So Strahan mused in the little room where the 
crippled girl lay. He was in no mood for further 
conversation. Outside, the rain drove against the 
windows in gusty flaws, and th^ ill-fitting windows 
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shook every minute as some heavy 'bus or lorry 
rolled by in the muddy streets The silence pro- 
duced a sense of restraint which at last Strahan felt 
too oppressive to be borne. It was a comfort when 
the door rattled with Tight's vigorous knock, and 
that worthy came in with the great ^intelligence that 
another of his poems was printed in The Journal^ and 
he thought he should get half a crown for it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PEOPLES TRIBUNE, 

IT was inevitable that a youth of Strahan's intel- 
lectual eagerness should sooner or later be drawn 
into the tide of politics. The miserable sights which 
he saw day by day not merely moved his heart, but 
roused his mind. Gradually, also, Alice gained a 
great ascendency over him. She was so fresh and 
original, so passionate and sincere, so entirely frank 
in the expression of her thoughts and judgments, 
that it was impossible not to receive the impact 
of her dominant individuality. Presently Strahan 
caught the fire of her revolutionary ardor. He 
shared in her intellectual Ishmaelism. Day by day 
his thoughts grew darker and angrier as he walked 
the London streets. 

The truth of his own position came home to him 
more keenly. At first, in his eagerness to get any 
sort of employment that would win him bread, he 

had readily coincided with Mrs, Tight in her opinion 
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that he was a "very lucky young man** to get a 
clerkship at a pound a week. He now began to see 
that he had joined an army of hopeless drudges. 
However long he labored at the desk he saw that his 
position would be little better than it then was. 
There were five hundred clerks struggling for every 
stool; their work was not skilled labor; there was 
no union between them, as in skilled trades, and 
combination could do little for them, even if it ex- 
isted. It is little wonder that Strahan*s first concep- 
tion of politics was anarchic. 

One night Bob Tight came home with the news 
that he had secured three tickets for a great political 
meeting in South London, which was to be addressed 
by a well-known political orator called Charles 
Mardstone. I shall have to mention Mardstone 
again in this history, but the chief significance he 
has in it is that by a single speech he was able to 
exercise a strong influence over Strahan*s develop- 
ment at a very critical moment. 

It was at once resolved that Alice should accom- 
pany Strahan and her brother, although Alice said 
she had small faith in politicians, and did not sup- 
pose that this one was any better than the rest. 
They set out on their expedition in high spirits, 
nevertheless, for it was a rare thing for Alice to give 
up her work to go anywhere, and neither Bob nor 
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Strahan had ever gone to any places of entertain- 
ment, for the simple reason that they had no 
money to spare for such pleasures. 

The Star Theatre is a huge building in a central 
thoroughfare of South London, and it was in this 
building that Charles Mardstone was to speak at 
eight o'clock. By five o'clock the streets were 
thronged, and the handful of policemen, which a 
paternal government had considerately sent for the 
protection of the lives and property of its subjects, 
had long ago given up the task of keeping order in 
despair. The fact was that, though the rising pop- 
ularity of Mardstone was a recognized fact, no one 
had properly guessed its extent, or, indeed, its sig- 
nificance. It had been assumed that there would 
be a large audience, but no one had anticipated a 
multitude. 

Every moment the crowd grew, and its dull roar 
could be heard as far as Waterloo Bridge. By 
six o'clock there were not fewer than ten thousand 
people blocking the thoroughfares surrounding the 
theatre, and every half-hour added its thousand. 
At this point an ominous sound of breaking glass 
and splintered wood-work announced that the 
theatre doors were forced. In a few moments the 
theatre was packed, but nevertheless the crowd 
showed no signs of perceptible decrease. It was 
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like a huge sea, which flings many waves upon the 
shore, but remains itself undiminished. 

The crowd itself was remarkable, but numbers 
formed the least feature of its uniqueness. One 
third, probably, consisted of prosperous artisans, and 
one-hundredth part of that fringe of idlers which 
gathers from no one knows where, and vanishes no 
one knows how, in a moment's notice in any street 
in London. London is at once the busiest and idlest 
of cities; at the bank everybody is pale with speed; 
half a mile away a hundred people will loiter for an 
hour to see a bit of frowzy grass cut, or a perambu- 
lator wheel adjusted, or a wed'^ing party get into a 
cab. 

There were very few people < ^. this class in the 
immense crowd that waited patiei ly for the arrival 
of Mardstone. There was a suppressed eagerness in 
most faces which was very singular. The fancy 
struck one that it was thus slaves might look, 
half suppressed and half defiant, when on the brink 
of deliverance; or the ravenous crowd in famine 
time when they hungered round the palaces of their 
rulers. Certainly a great number of the crowd 
looked famished and depressed enough. It seemed 
as if every slum had vomited forth its breathing 
mass of hidden martyrdom, and every human sewer 
had emptied its pollution. There were white and 
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wasted faces, eyes dark with anger, or with weeping, 
or with anguish ; men whose few rags scarcely cov- 
ered, their emaciation, and women whose sunken 
features and dumb resignedness of expression told 
plainly enough how long they had ceased to hope for 
anything in this world. One could recognize the 
country laborer, forced into the vortex of London, 
by the dazed helplessness of his glance ; and the 
needlewoman by her stoop. There were many 
women present, but mainly of this and similar 
classes ; and it was noticeable that the men treated 
them with a certain rough chivalry, protecting them 
from the rush, and advising them to stand still and 
wait, for it was worth while. 

This spirit on the part of the crowd was the more 
remarkable because it was well known that the 
theatre was full, and none of those without; its walls 
had the slightest expectation of hearing Mardstone. 
The thousands who had come to hear were now con- 
tent to wait in the hope of seeing him. 
\ Pogularity^is a singular product, and takes root in 
I so many secret and concealed causes that it is often a 
' very difficult thing to account for its propagation. 
\Often these roots spread without giving any token 
|to the upper world, and it is not until the strong 
plant shoots up that men are aware of its existence. 
Por a long time, in other words, it is a sentiment that 
5 
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quietly gathers strength, and usually it breaks sud- 
denly into bloom. In a single day a new man leaps 
into the arena, and a new name is on everybody's 
lips. His reputation appears to be the work of luck, 
and is magical in the rapidity of its growth. 

This had been precisely the case with Mardstone. 
Something had impelled the newspaper reporters on 
onQ occasion to give a certain speech of his verbatim. 
Up to that date they had very seldom honored him 
with more than a single sentence, acquainting the 
public with the fact that " Mr. Mardstone also ad- 
dressed the meeting. •* From that day his slightest 
speech had been fully chronicled. Men had dis- 
covered there was a new and living voice in their 
midst — z, man who knew how to think deeply, feel 
strongly, and speak clearly; above all, a man who was 
absolutely fearless and inflexibly righteous in the 
judgment he pronounced. At no time are such 
men common, but in our own time they are unique. 
It is not that we are less righteous in our professions, 
but that we are more blinded and bound by cliquism 
and partisanship than in any other period of our 
history. We are so anxious to ascertain the opinion 
of the caucus that we are deaf to the voice that is 
within us. 

It was now upon the stroke of eight, and a loud 
shout on the edge of the crowd announced that 
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Mardstone was coining. It was characteristic of the 
simplicity of his habits that he had come on foot, 
and quite unattended. He would, in fact, have had 
great difficulty in getting access to his own meeting 
had not some one recognized him. Instantly, how- 
ever, a knot of working-men formed around him, 
and never was way cleared for a king more rapidly 
than for him. At no moment was the deep earnest- 
ness of the multitude more evident than now. 
There was little cheering; he was greeted on all 
sides by a respectful and almost reverent silence. It 
was not the silence of distrust, but of sympathy, and 
Mardstone visibly showed how deeply he was 
affected by it. 

Does the reader ask to get a glimpse of him, and 
know what manner of man he was, before he opens 
the doors of his imagination to him? I am not sure 
I can describe him, and I am still less confident as to 
your liking him. He was by no means a man of 
the Mirabeau type; there was nothing volcanic, 
gigantic, or titanic about him. He was, in fact, 
slightly built, though muscularly formed and broad- 
shouldered enough. It was in the eye and mouth 
that his character discovered itself. His face was 
of an invariable pallor, and had none of the hectic 
flush of the enthusiast. It might have been called 
stolid but for the large and sensitive mouth and the 
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steady brilliance of the deep gray eyes. These 
seemed full of mixed audacity and sorrow; they 
were penetrating and fascinating, as many an antag- 
onist had found to his dismay. They were the sort 
of eyes that never droop or falter in their gaze ; that 
have a kind of eagle glance, a steadfastness and a 
clearness, as though they were indeed fit windows 
for a gre^t soul to look through. You will not, I 
hope, ask me to tell you how Mardstone was dressed. 
In fact, I do not know; I never did know. The 
image of Mardstone, as it lives in my memory, is 
chiefly the image of that pale face and those won- 
derful eyes. I cannot even tell now what color his 
hair was. I believe it was dark, and it gave one 
the impression of being silky, and slightly curled at 
the ends. But this is all unimportant detail. We 
know men and women by their faces, fofjn the face 
ih«-SQul reflects itself; and it is thus I would have 
you recognize Charles Mardstone. 

The most good-humored crowd does* not like to 
see its hero escaping. The English people, who in 
Cromwell's time were described by a French critic 
as a sad and silent race, in our own time have de- 
veloped an enormous love of speech. Indeed, the 
love of oratory has increase very much faster than its 
attainment, and it is almost pathetic to notice how 
little facility in speech is enough to please an Eng- 
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lish audience. As long as a speaker does not utterly 
stammer, or break down, or consult his notes more 
than fifteen times in fifteen minutes, an English au- 
dience is quite disposed to put up with him, and the 
slightest gleam of real ability on his part is received 
with almost frantic gratitude. 

The ten thousand people outside the Star Theatre 
on that eventful night knew very well that the man 
who was passing through the crowd was one of the 
first orators of his day, and were not disposed to let 
him escape without paying tribute. That they 
would read his words in the newspapers the next 
morning was cold comfort; five minutes of the living 
voice goes further to reveal the man than fifty 
minutes of newspaper report. 

As Mardstone reached the theatre door, the cry of 
" Speech !" rose on all sides of him. For a moment 
he paused irresolutely, but the manifest eagerness of 
the great sea of faces determined him. There was 
a hansom standing close at hand, and the driver's 
seat afforded an excellent, if narrow, platform for 
an orator. One loud cheer broke from the dense 
crowd as Mardstone mounted the hansom, and then 
the whole multitude was silent as a windless, wave- 
less sea. 

"I did not intend speaking to you now," said 
Mardstone, " and what I have to say will be very 
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brief. Inside the theatre I shall presently touch 
upon those purposes which have brought us to- 
gether. They are right purposes. We are here to- 
night to protest against a state o£ society which 
overworks one half of the laboring population while 
the other half asks work in vain, and out of the 
gross cruelty an injustice of such a system coins 
riches for people who are already wealthy, while the 
unemployed and the poor starve at their very doors. 
We are not merely here to protest against it ; we are 
here to alter it. For long ages there has been pro- 
test enough — the loud cry of wcTien driven into 
shame by starvation, of men degraded into beasts of 
prey by famine, of children — little helpless infants, 
as sweet and pure as any child of royal houses 
when they were bom — driven and dedicated to the 
service of hell from their very birth. That cry of 
shame and anguish has been heard any time in the 
last hundred years. Now and then it has pierced 
some kind heart, and some good man or woman has 
forsworn the luxury of wealth, and come out to help 
you. But such people have never been able to touch 
more than the fringe of this vast wretchedness, and 
often have given up the attempt in despair. That 
cry has never reached those who ought to hear it — 
the crowd of gentlemen who sit in the Houses of Par- 
liament and make the laws of this country. They 
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are busy fox-hunting, or grouse-shooting, or floating 
companies, or office-seeking, or hustling each other 
into the division lobbies, and do not hear you. The 
people of Israel once built an altar to Baal, and 
sacrificed from mom till eve, and cut themselves till 
the blood ran out; but do you remember what their 
prophet told them in bitter mockery? He told them 
that Baal was hunting, or asleep ; and whichever he 
was doing, it was quite certain that he took no notice 
of those who were bleeding on his altars. And then 
he told them that if they would leave off sacrificing 
to one who did not regard them, there was One who 
would hear them. Well, I say that you working 
people, and you without work, have been making a 
mistake for the last fifty years in thinking Parlia- 
ment will help you. It is a dead Baal, and does not 
care for your sacrifice, your blood or your labor. It 
has not heard your cry, and if you cry aloud for an- 
other fifty years it will not hear you. The time 
has come to ask, had we not better leave off sacrific- 
ing in vain upon its altars? Let us rebuild the 
altars which have been thrown down ever since the 
day when Cromwell died in England. Cromwell 
tried to get what he wanted from Parliament, and 
could not get it. What did he do then — he and the 
men who were with him? They went home and spent 
all their money in buying swords, and they won on 
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the field that which they could not get in the Senate. 
I do not know whether it is going to be so again. I 
do know that if you like to band yourselves together 
the might would be on your side, as the right is 
now, and you could get what every government has 
denied you, and will deny you to the end of time. 
I have long ago ceased to ask what is expedient, and 
I now only ask what is right ; and for my part I have 
determined to do all I can to seciure that right, even 
if I die for it." 

The secret of Mardstone's enormous power was. 
perfectly apparent at the moment when he con- 
cluded this brief speech. Sentence by sentence his 
own excitement had risen as he spoke, yet it never 
overmastered him. It seemed rather to flow out 
from him into the crowd like a subtle electric cur- 
rent, and to pervade and permeate them. Uncon- 
sciously the crowd drew closer together, and the 
lines in their faces deepened, and the dullest eyes 
kindled into flame. Conviction breeds conviction; 
enthusiasm is contagious. It was the intensity of 
Mardstone's convictions and the fervor of his enthu- 
biasm that made him the power he was. 

As he ceased speaking a tremendous cheer burst 
from the multitude. He had spoken with great de- 
liberateness purposely, and the result was every 
one had distinctly heard every syllable. His voice 
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had a peculiar clearness and resonance, and for 
great outdoor occasions had always proved a 
splendid instrument. In the most heated assembly 
this peculiar clearness had again and again proved 
invaluable. It rose quietly above contention and 
uproar, and hushed men as by magic. 

In the mean time Mardstone had entered the 
theatre, and found himself face to face with an im- 
mense audience. It was not less eager than the 
crowd outside, but it was different in its elements. 
There were many wasted faces, many faces bearing 
all too clearly the ravages of hardship and famine. 
But these were in the minority within ; they were 
in the majority without. 

It was apparent to Mardstone at a glance that he 
stood before the most difficult and splendid assembly 
he had yet addressed. He recognized face after 
face of men celebrated in politics, in literature, in 
science, in social ethics, and reform. For a moment 
his face flushed; then he became pale to lividness. 
In-one and the same instant there broke upon his 
heart two great shocks, hardly distinguishable, but 
acutely felt — the sense of honorable pride, overmas- 
tered and borne down by a sense of utmost humility 
and even helplessness. He felt the crisis of his life 
had come ; he was upon his trial before the highest 
jury his country could produce. Instinctively he 
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felt that the intellectual atmosphere was sympa- 
thetic ; he would have fair play and admirable hear- 
ing; his audience were feeling after truth, if happily 
they might find it. And just as instinctively he 
recognized that neither sophism nor rhetoric, the 
surface-brilliance that obscures the faulty logic, the 
charm of eloquent words that clothes crude and ill- 
digested ideas, would save him there. 

For a moment he felt as if he must turn and flee. 
The highest and noblest men only are conscious of 
such a state of feeling as this ; men of mere hard, 
dogmatic assurance never reach it, and, because they 
do not reach it, never rise to real greatness. In that 
moment of intense feeling Mardstone felt almost 
ashamed of the homage he had won. He felt 
utterly unworthy of it. He felt that after all he 
might be wrong; that he might have been deceived 
by his own eloquence and be the victim of his own 
passion. He was conscious of the most distressing 
sense of impotence; his mouth was dry, his hands 
trembled; he asked himself whether he was going 
to be ill, or was his brain failing him. 

At that moment he caught sight of a face in an 
adjoining box — a young, keen, beautiful face, in- 
tently fixed on his, and its earnest, helpful gaze at 
once steadied him. It seemed to suffuse him with a 
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new warmth, to strengthen him with its radiance 
and sympathy. 

He was not the first man who has felt his 
strength return under the eyes of the woman he 
loves, and in the approval of the highest friendship 
has found certitude and courage. The spasm of 
weakness passed, and there burned in his heart again 
the deep sense of the Divineness of his mission — that 
sense which from the beginning of history has been 
the heritage of patriots and martyrs, and has made 
them fearless in the presence of tyrants and tri- 
umphant in the face of death. He recollected his 
own words, and his heart repeated them; he had 
ceased to ask what was expedient, he had vowed to 
ask only what was right, and to speak it, and even 
die for it. 

I will not reproduce in full the speech Mardstone 
gave that night. Beginning quietly, with a great 
clearness and emphasis, he stated why it was he 
was there, and what it was he proposed to discuss 
and accomplish. He said that if he was an agitator, 
it was not from choice, but necessity, and because 
there was dire need of agitation. It was an honora- 
ble title, and not the less honorable because men 
chose to use it as a term of reproach. If he spoke 
strongly, it was because he felt strongly, and it was 
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a question for them to determine whether, in the 
light of the facts he had to state, strength of feel- 
ing was not necessary and righteous. If he was an 
iconoclast, it was not because he had any natural 
love of destruction, but because when things had 
become worthless, when systems were effete, when 
the machinery of government had broken down be- 
yond all hope of repair, there was nothing left but 
to break it up, and destruction became the first con- 
dition of national salvation. And then he went on 
to show how Parliament was filled with men who 
had a sentimental pity or a callous disdain for the 
sorrows of the poor; but they took credit to them- 
selevs as fine philanthropists when they passed little 
bills to deal with great evils, and having passed 
their bills never troubled themselves to see that they 
were applied; how it was impossible to hope from 
such an assembly, composed of such men, sufficient 
personal sacrifice to deal effectually with any such 
problems of poverty as he presented. 

"The only solution of these questions," said he, 
" is in the law of sacrifice. I will take one instance 
only of how the doctrine might be applied. You 
have had brought before you of late the case of thou- 
sands of men in this country in relation to the 
length of the hours of labor. You have been told 
of the condition of tramway and *bus conductors, 
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whose average labor is sixteen or seventeen hours a 
day, and of railway men whose wage is twenty shill- 
ings* a week, and who are unable to get more than 
foiu: hours for sleep out of the twenty-four. I need 
not point out to you that outraged Nature revenges 
herself upon such wrongs as these by producing in 
the next generation creatures of wilted growth and 
imbecile capacity, who are easily transformed into 
criminals, and who have not manhood enough to 
combat the temptations of drink and vice. 

"But I ask, what is the remedy? The only 
remedy is sacrifice — the sacrifice of the big divi- 
dends of the shareholders and the big salaries of the 
opulent directors. Two men, if not three, must be 
employed where now only one is employed, and so 
you will relieve the glut of the labor market, and 
put an end to a slavery not less horrible, not less 
degrading and appalling, than the old West Indian 
slavery which our fathers abolished. Shareholders 
must be made to accept four per cent, instead of 
ten per cent, and the public must be prepared to 
give a fair price for a good article ; and it will be a 
wholesome change if instead of the sacrifice of poor 
youths on the altar of Mammon, we have the specta- 
cle of the sacrifice of money and luxury for the sake 
of righteousness. But, you say, shareholders and 
directors will never consent to any such proposal. 
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Then I have only to add, the law of sacrifice must 
assume a sterner shape. I call upon the wealthy 
classes of this country to make what is, after all, 
only a just and reasonable sacrifice, and to make it 
in pity for their brothers, out of whose strength and 
skill their wealth is coined. But I warn them that 
if they reject the things that are for their peace, a 
worse thing may happen to them, and their house 
may be left unto them desolate. Those who will 
not sacrifice may themselves become the sacrifices ; 
and the people, weary of fruitless pleadings and ex- 
postulation, may become their own avengers. I 
believe there is yet time to avert that calamity. I 
will call it a calamity, because none but fools go 
with a light heart into war; wise men tremble and 
bow to that last dread arbitrament with sorrow and 
reluctance. 

" But there is a higher sense in which even war 
is not a calamity, where it is waged for just pur- 
poses, and when out of its sacrificial fires there arises 
a new dawn of liberty and hope for enslaved peo- 
ples. And there is also a higher sense in which I 
can conceive the wide breaking-up of society as it 
now exists being anything but a calamity; for out of 
it I am convinced there would arise a nobler, a freer, 
and a greater England. It is that hope that cheers 
me ; it is that knowledge that inspires me ; and I have 
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pledged myself, as I would pledge you, by all methods, 
conciliatory if possible, but hostile if conciliation is 
rejected, to secure this noble social reformation. The 
one question that should be asked is — Is this agita- 
tion right? It is a simple and decisive question. 
Do not allow it to be confused with any side issues. 
Do not pause to inquire who are to be smitten by its 
triumphs, or whether you yourself are to be injured 
in its advancement. Think only of the poverty that 
is irredeemable because unjust conditions of society 
produce and foster it ; think of the crowd of shamed 
and despairing drudges whose wail for help comes 
up to you to-night; think of the anguish of their 
martyrdom and the sublimity of their patience, and 
in the name of God, and for the sake of your 
brothers, swear that whoever suffers, or whoever 
falls, the dragon of Mammon shall be slain, and the 
fires of Moloch quenched, that our sons and daugh- 
ters be no longer slain to find food for the idle, and 
our little children no longer pass through the fires of 
martyrdom that has no glory, no reasonableness, and 
no reward." 

As Mardstone sat down the whole audience 
rose. There was no mistake about his triumph. 
The last appeal to the righteousness of his conten- 
tion had touched the right chord — ^what perhaps, is 
after all, the dominant chord of English character — 
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the sense of the omnipotent claims of Right and 
Duty. 

Bob cheered frantically. He even sacrificed his 
hat to his enthusiasm, for he threw it up and never 
recovered it. No doubt some other excited patriot 
was the better for it. Strahan was almost as excited 
as Bob, but both noticed that Alice sat quite still, 
and apparently unmoved. 

" Why don't you cheer?" cried Bob. 

" Because I don't choose to," she answered. 

When they had pushed their way out into the 
rainy streets, Strahan asked her again, " Why didn't 
you cheer? Didn't you like Mardstone?" 

"Yes, I like him well enough," she said, "but I 
don't believe him. If he believes in himself, he is 
a fool; if he does not, he is a rogue. He is at- 
tempting the impossible. The nation has grown 
much too big for Cromwell's ways to be any good to 
it now. Besides, even if it were possible, where is 
the Cromwell?" 

" But surely you agree as to what he said about the 
law of sacrifice?" 

" Oh, perfectly, absolutely !" and she laughed scorn- 
fully. " But you see Mardstone is a rich man, and 
a man ought to be poor if he expects a speech like 
that to believed. My impression is that he is like a 
good many other agitators — ^ready to sacrifice every- 
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body but himself. Sacrifice, like charity, should 
begin at home. " 

Two or three times on the way home Strahan at- 
tempted to renew the conversation, but she was stub- 
bornly silent, and, Strahan knew by experience that 
when Alice didn't choose to speak it was quite out 
of his power to compel her. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BANNERMAN SUNDA Y. 

WHEN Mr. Bannerman woke on that memora- 
ble Sunday morning to find that his assistant 
had taken French leave, his first feeling was not 
unnatural anger, and his second a sense of deep com- 
placency There is, perhaps, no feeling so dear to 
the vulgar heart as the complacency of justified 
prophecy. To be able to say, " / told you so!'* affords 
people of the Bannerman order an exquisite delight, 
and if it is something evil which they have foreseen 
the delight is doubled Bannerman had never liked 
Strahan. It had afforded him malign satisfaction 
to see him go astray. Moreover he had long sus- 
pected the attachment between him and Mary, and 
this did not suit his views at all. He had an oily, 
stupid son, and he had long ago determined that this 
promising youth should marry Mary. His doctrine 
was that money should be kept in the family, and 
the easiest way of securing Mary's money was for 

his son to marry her, 

82 
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He knew perfectly well the rigid Puritanism of 
Mary's character, and had long since been astute 
enough to see that the best way of getting rid of 
Strahan's claims was to encourage him in evil 
courses. He had his own picture of the denouement 
carefully mapped out before him. Strahan was a 
member of the old Meeting-house, and it was Ban- 
nerman's intention in due course to bring a charge 
against him in the church-meeting, and so ruin him 
effectually with Mary. He was not sure whether he 
was glad or sorry that that dramatic episode was 
now denied him. Church meetings are dull affairs, 
and such episodes are too rare and stirring to be 
lightly relinquished. Upon the whole, he reflected, 
it was perhaps better that Strahan had taken himself 
out of the way. Charges against character are 
always diflSicult of proof, but by his flight Strahan 
had already condemned himself. He was effect- 
ually disposed of, and it would be hard if Bannerman 
could not complete his schemes and cajole Mary into 
marrying his son. 

The long, dreary Sabbath passed in the accus- 
tomed Bannerman fashion. Four solid meals were 
eaten and two tedious sermons were endured. 
Young Bannerman surpassed his father already in 
his capacity for gormandizing and sleep. He began 
life with inherited advantages of appetite and som- 
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nolence which had been denied his father. After 
the mid-day dinner the father usually snored on the 
sofa, and the son stretched his legs upon a couple of 
chairs and kept him company. The room reeked 
with the heavy smells of cooking. A solid tea fol- 
lowed these afternoon slumbers, and immediately 
after the evening sermon the remnants of the mid- 
day meal made their appearance, accompanied by 
beer- jugs and brandy decanters. From this sordid 
saturnalia Mary had always revolted. She usually 
spent her Sabbaths in her own room, and on this day 
she had more than usual cause to avoid her uncle 
and her precious cousin. 

Desolate, Mary's life had always been, but never 
did the sense of desolation weigh so heavily on her 
as to-day. A cloud of poisonous stagnation seemed 
to have settled over her mind. Never had the 
hymns at the Meeting-house seemed so dreary, the 
singing so inharmonious, the sermon so insufferably 
dull. The minister, the Rev. Adam Steadman, was 
an old man, and not a happy man. He had buried 
his wife, and all his children but one — a daughter 
who suffered from incurable spine disease. He had 
never had enough to live upon with comfort, and he 
often reflected bitterly that his wife might have been 
alive now if only he had been able to provide her 
the proper medical attendance and nursing that rich 
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people could command. He never breathed aloud 
these melancholy thoughts, but they steeped his life 
with a gray and doleful atmosphere. The very fac- 
ulty of joy had gradually perished in him, and his 
sermons were colored by the sombreness of his life. 
Religion for him meant little more than a stoical 
submission to the ills of life. It was a grim and 
uncomfortable chain-armor which he offered his 
hearers. Sabbath by Sabbath, as a protection from 
the arrows of outrageous fortune. His preaching 
was a monotonous attempt to force his congregation 
to accept this thing he called religion on his own 
terms, because, as he told them, it was all there was 
to offer them, and there was nothing better to be 
done. 

He was a gray, grizzled, sallow old man, with 
stooping shoulders, and his voice was sad and 
rasping. 

To-day it seemed to Mary worse than ever; it was 
exacerbating. It made her want to cry out ; it pro- 
duced a sort of nervous frenzy in her. For the first 
time in her life she began to think that going to 
church was a foolish custom. What good did it do? 
What was one the better for it? Here was she, poor 
girl, with a heart-breaking grief gathering round 
hei; and all this man could tell her was that life was 
bitter for everybody, and that there was no help for 
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it. Why not ? she asked herself. Why had God 
made people if He had only made them to suffer? 
And where was the use of suffering, where was its 
vaunted power of purification, if it only made men 
morose and bitter, like Adam Steadman? 

And then Steadman assumed another thing, which 
he stated with excessive clearness this morning — 
that every real Christian was ready to die, and really 
wanted to die. Had Mary known how hard his life 
had been perhaps she would have pitied him, and 
understood why it was he would have counted it an 
unspeakable gain to be for ever done with it. But 
she did not know, and she could not pity. She was 
only conscious of contempt, anger, and rebellion, as 
he went on arguing, in his dreary way, from St. 
Paul's words about being ready to depart, that every 
good man, like Paul, would be glad to die, because 
life was a malady, and something to be resigned 
without regret. 

Then he quoted garbled scraps from the ancients, 
about man being bom weeping, and those whom the 
gods loved dying young. She glanced round the 
congregation, and saw a sort of tmctuous approving 
smile pervading it. Her uncle, as became an elder, 
was smiling so celestially that one might have sup- 
posed immortal wings were already sprouting out of 
his fat back. Bah ! What hideous insincerity it all 
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was. Was her uncle ready to depart? Had he any 
sort of desire to be done with life as long as it gave 
him hot joints, and brandy and water for supper? 
Was there one of them there who would not shriek 
with terror if death took him at his word, and who 
would not buy off the grim invader, if it were possi- 
ble, by the present of all that he possessed? 

Then, to see them sing the last hymn, which was 
all about death and the worm, and the bell, and the 
knell, still smiling, quite complacent, for the tune 
was rather lively and the sermon was over, and din- 
ner was in sight — Mary sickened at the hypocrisy of 
it all. Life was strong and hot in her, and she 
knew that she did not want to die ; no, not even if 
life had the bitterest things in store for her. She 
had too keen a sense that life meant more than she 
knew, and it was mere morbid nonsense to talk of 
sacrificing it, as though it was worth nothing. She 
refused to sing the hymns. She sat quite still, and 
would not even rise, and when young Bannerman 
found the place for her, and ojffered her the hymn- 
book, she closed it again, and contemptuously pushed 
it from her. 

"That was a good sermon this morning," said 
Bannerman, between his mouthfuls of roast beef, 
as they sat at dinner. " Old Steadman can preach 
when he likes, after all. I thought we should have 
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had to g^et rid of him some time ago; but if he 
preaches like that he may hold the church together 
a bit longer, perhaps. What did you think of it, 
Mary?" 

" I didn't like it," said Mary curtly. 

"Didn't like it, indeed! And why not, pray? 
What have you got to say against Mr. Steadman?" 

" I've nothing to say against Mr. Steadman. You 
asked me, not what I thought of Mr. Steadman, but 
what I thought of his sermon. I think it was false 
from beginning to end. I also think that no one 
who heard him really believed a single word he said, 
and probably he did not believe himself. " 

" Good gracious !" cried Bannerman. " Is that how 
you speak of a good sermon? Upon my word, it's 
enough to make a saint angry to hear you talk! 
What do you know about it?" 

If Bannerman was a saint, it was long ago proved 
that saints were easily provoked, as Mary well knew. 
She hated strife, but she felt so chafed in spirit that 
it seemed almost a relief to have some one to quarrel 
with. Besides, Bannerman's pompous ignorance 
and assumption were more than she could bear, 
and she did not intend to put up with them indefi- 
nitely. 

" If I knew nothing about it, why did you ask 
me?" she retorted. " You only ask questions to hear 
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Other people agree with you. I suppose it flatters 
you. I don't agree with you. I didn't want to dis- 
cuss Mr. Steadman's sermon, but since you have 
asked me what I thought of it, I have told you. I 
don't believe people ought to want to die. I don't 
believe you or any one else who heard Mr. Steadman 
this morning really wanted to die when you sang 
that last hymn. It's mere hypocrisy to sing such 
hymns, and I wont sing them. Neither do I intend 
hearing Mr. Steadman again. " 

"Oh, wont you?" roared Bannerman. " We'll soon 
see who's master here, miss. You'll go where I 
choose you should go. You dare to call me a hypo- 
crite, do you? You " 

" I said you sung what you didn't believe when 
you sung that hymn about wishing* to die. You 
know you don't wish to die. Besides, you're not 
prepared," Mary added maliciously. 

Angry as Mary was, her sense of humor was tick- 
led. It must be admitted that a violent man, with 
his mouth full of roast beef, protesting that he wants 
to die and in a towering rage because people wont 
believe him, is really a ridiculous spectacle. She 
could not help laughing. 

" If you get into such a rage you might die after 
all, you know. People get apoplexy when they're 
angry at dinner-time. And I don't believe even Mr. 
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Steadman would say you're fit to die — not just now, 
anyway." 

" You impudent hussy ! You baggage ! You just 
leave the table at once, will you?" roared Banner- 
man. "Go to your room. Here you've been 
brought up in a Christian household ever since you 
was ten years old, and this is the end of it. This 
comes of having to do with that young devil of a 
Strahan. This is the result of the books you and he 
was always reading — the thief and scoundrel that he 
was " 

Mary rose quietly. All her mirth was suddenly 
extinguished. She was very pale, and her heart 
beat violently. 

"Yes," she said, "this is the end of it I have 
heard enough. I have heard you insult an absent 
man. Your religion teaches you to sing hypocritical 
hymns, but it seems it doesn't teach you to practise 
common honor. I will go to my room, and I will not 
break bread with you again till you unsay the words 
you have just said about — Strahan." 

Her voice trembled and almost broke as it uttered 
the name of her lover. Otherwise it rang out cool 
and clear, like the challenge of a clarion. 

Bannerman was amazed. Was this the Mary Mes- 
senger who had for years been his obedient drudge? 
She seemed to tower over him in pitiless superiority. 
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All at once she had become a woman, and not a 
woman to be easily managed either. But he had no 
time for any retort, even if he had been capable of 
it. With a proud glance at the two Bannermans she 
had swept out of the room and closed the door 
behind her. 

"Well, that beats ever3rthing," said Bannerman. 
"I wouldn't ha' believed it. Upon my word, I'm 
quite upset. George, get me some brandy. I 
believe it is a bad thing to be angry at meals. She 
was right there, any way. " 

"A pretty mess you've .made of it !" growled 
George. "If you'd let her alone, there might ha' 
been a chance for me. But you've spoiled the 
game — ^that's just what you've done. Besides, if 
she's going to cut up like this, I aint going to 
marry her. " 

"Oh, so now you're going to begin!" cried Ban- 
nerman, flushing with rage again. " I'll make short 
work with you at all events, young man. I can't 
touch her money, but I can see to it you don't touch 
mine, or hers either. You'll just do as I tell you, 
or out of this 'ere house you go, double-quick. So 
mind that. " 

George at once subsided. He had been bullied 
a!l his life by his father, and rebellion was unnatural 
to him. To see his father humiliated was so delight- 
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ful a spectacle, and so novel, that he had not been 
able to resist the temptation of retort. 

" I didn't mean anything," said he. 

"No; and you'd better not," grimly retorted his 
father. 

When Mary reached her room she locked the door 
and sat down to think. Then she moved to the win- 
dow, and stood there leaning her forehead against 
the glass, and scanning with vacant eyes the empty 
street. How dull it looked ! How tired she was of 
these houses, with their formal Sunday tidiness and 
immaculate precision and cleanliness! 

Most girls after such a scene would have found 
relief in tears. But Mary was not of the weeping 
sort. There was a depth and coolness in her nature 
which belong to strength. The total effect of all 
she had felt and suffered was simply an increased 
speed and clearness of thought — a new intensity of 
moral vision. Bannerman had not been wrong when 
he realized that Mary had all at once become a woman. 
She had experienced a series of intense emotions, 
the first she had ever known, and these had trans- 
formed her. It was as though some rough hand had 
broken the chrysalis of girlhood, and, thanks to it, 
she had suddenly emerged into a larger life. It was 
a sort of moral and physical conversion. She had 
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passed at a bound from darkness to light, and all 
things had become new. 

It was also an intellectual revolution which she had 
undergone. The stored-up thoughts and impulses of 
years had suddenly become combined into definite 
forms. All at once she had stepped out of the 
Bannerman and Steadman world, and had found a 
world of her own. She had repudiated and cast oflE 
for ever the Meeting-house conception of life and 
religion. She at last realized what it was she had 
vaguely wanted so long. She wanted freedom ; she 
was athirst to taste the joy of living; she wanted to 
be herself. She had been trying all her life to be 
some one else, to compress herself into the narrow 
mould of womanhood that Middleham had prescribed 
for her. The mould was now broken and thrown 
aside for ever. She was like some young child who 
for the first time sees the sunlight, and bathes her 
hands in it,^nd runs free among the meadow-flowers 
with extravagant delight. 

Religion ! Yes, she wanted religion, but it must . 
be a religion of joy. It must be something that 
would not fetter her individuality or mutilate the 
true impulses of her nature. Was there such 
a religion as that to be had in the world? She did 1 
not know. She had never met it. She recalled 
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many passages in her favorite authors which seemed 
to breathe the spirit of it ; yet who should guide her 
to it? Well, at least she could be herself, and she 
felt that she could trust the impulses of her heart to 
lead her to such a goal, if, indeed, such a goal was 
to be found. 

Her thoughts naturally fixed themselves on Stra- 
han. She had loved him with sedateness, not with 
passion. She loved him still, but she did not know 
whether it was her whole nature that loved him. 
The new passion of life which had filled her for the 
time eclipsed and overwhelmed all other passions. 

She felt again as she had felt when she had 
looked upon that solitary star which sunk behind the 
devouring cloud ; she again whispered to herself 
that love was not everything. No; she felt now 
that she was right in that vague conclusion that, 
after all, life is more than love. She did not know 
that if she had loved Strahan with all her nature she 
would have framed a different axiom, and have said 
that love was more than life. 

There must be multitudes who have felt for once 
in their experience, for one troubled or ecstatic 
moment, something of what Mary felt that afternoon 
in her lonely room, when the strength of woman- 
hood came upon her. They have realized the 
breadth of human life, and have longed with an 
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unspeakable longing to go up and possess it. How 
much there is to see, to know, to feel! What a 
glorious joy and freedom life promises to those who 
are bold enough to seize it! Some one has said lj^^y{in^ 
wisely, that no one has ever done any good work for 
the world yet who has. not pleased himself. And we 
must please ourselves, our truest and best selves, we 
must give expression to our idiosnycrasy of nature, 
if we are ever to do a work in which our heart is put, 
and a work which will be a commanding influence 
in the lives of others. It is precisely this that the 
/ true poet does ; he expresses himself, and the only 
foe he really has to fear is the formality of a world 
which endeavors to force him into a prepared groove, 
and deny to him this complete exposition of his own 
Mature. 

There are moments for the weakest of us when we 
see that we have followed a vain show, and have dis- 
quieted ourselves in vain. We have tried to be that 
which we really are not,' to conform to usages of 
religion and society which can never content us, to 
walk in step with tyrannous customs which we hate, 
well knowing that our path lies otherwhere, our life 
was meant to be lived after another fashion. It is 
like the city man's desire for the calm and glory of 
Nature; as he looks upon it, and the jewelled sea 
flashes at his feet, and the tender color of the sunset 
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moves his soul, and the ineffable calm of the slum- 
bering woodlands steals up and floods his heart with 
peace, he feels that it is here life should be lived, 
that it is here it can be best lived, and this is the 
true environment which God had prepared for it. 

But the iron chain of circumstance drags at his 
feet even as he looks. Regretfully he turns away 
and tells himself that such a life is not for him ; that 
for him necessity has apportioned days without joy, 
and drudgery without reward, and endeavor without 
the wholesomeness of congenial labor, and that there 
is no escape. But there is escape if he were only 
bold enough to take it. Such feelings were not 
meant to visit us in vain : they are Divine monitions 
pointing out to us the pathway of our true life. It 
is only the bold who dare obey them, and it is only 
because we are not bold that we let them pass, and 
sink back into that mean and irritating world from 
which God would fain allure us. 

The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, we 
have been told, and many such thoughts filled 
Mary's mind that afternoon. The short winter day- 
light died away, the street lamps were lighted, she 
heard the noise of feet moving on the pavements 
below, but she did not stir. The house was quite 
silent; she was utterly alone. And then once more 
there came back to her heart that old pain of love. 
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It was like a dark shadow flung across her new-found 
joy of living. She figured to herself what love 
ought to be, and what it was. She could conceive 
two strong and ;noble natures moving together in 
wedded sympathy, neither embarrassing the other, 
each helping the other toward freedom; but was 
that what love meant for most people? Did it not 
more ofteii imply the subjugation of the weaker to 
the stronger, the renunciation of the fulness of per- 
sonal life at the bidding of another? Was Strahan 
equal to the demand she made upon him? She had 
seen that he could be weak, foolish, selfishly indul- 
gent. That he was wicked she could not believe. 
And now he had gone from her without a word, and 
the cloud of disgrace rested on his name. 

She resolved that at least she would be just and 
wait. Was it not he who had fed her mind? Did 
she not owe to him a little patience, a little sympa- 
thy and faith? Her heart reproached her for the 
coldness of her love. This new unaccustomed sense 
of the wealth of life made her feel generous; she 
longed to share herself with him. And then she felt 
what every woman feels, that love counts for so 
much in life that if life be more than love, love at 
least claims the greater part of life. 

Monday morning came, and the old round of life 
began again. She cooked, she mended, she dusted ; 
7 
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her active presence pervaded the Bannerman house- 
hold. Sometimes she went about her work with a 
springing step, because her heart was saying, " This 
will not last for ever." Sometimes the dismal sor- 
didness of her life overcame her, and when she went 
to her room at night she said, " I am dying of vul- 
garity. " The loud voice of Bannerman jarred upon 
her ; go where she would she could not escape it. 

No word had come from Strahan, and miserable 
thoughts beset her. It was some comfort, at least, 
that Bannerman never alluded to him, and that to 
her he was mildness itself. In his coarse, unctuous 
way he was even respectful, and it was hard to say 
which was the more offensive — his violence or his 
suavity. Mary knew well enough that it was neces- 
sary for him to bully some one, if only to keep on 
good terms with himself, and she soon found that 
his brutality was mainly vented on his son. The 
ungainly lad slunk about like a dog that fears the 
whip, and in his father's presence dared hardly call 
his life his own. Mary could not help feeling some 
commiseration for him, and Bannerman was quick 
to see this, and to augur from it the brightest 
chances for his mercenary schemes. At length one 
night toward Christmas, when George had gone to 
bed, he began to talk to Mary about him. 

"He's young yet," said Bannerman reflectively, 
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"b^it he'll make something some day. You can't 
expect cubs to learn how to behave all at once. 
They've got to be licked into shape, you know." 

Mary said nothing. She did not wish to discuss 
George with his father. She bent lower over her 
needlework and shifted her position so that her face 
was obscured. Such signs were lost on Bannerman. 

"He'll have a good position, some day, wull 
George," he resumed. "He'll start with a better 
chance than ever I had. He'll have this 'ere busi- 
ness in his own 'ands, and though I say it as hadn't 
ought, there aint a better business than this foj- 
miles round. All he'll want '11 be a little money to 
develop it, and a good wife to keep him straight, and 
you'll see George '11 come out fust rate, he wull." 

Mary said to herself that she was not likely to see 
anything of the kind. It never occurred to her that 
the honorable position of the woman who was to 
keep George straight was meant for her. But she 
felt a profound pity for that designated paragor, and 
not less for the unfortunate George. 

Bannerman had now exhausted his dull diplomacy. 
He had painted what he considered an enticing pic- 
ture ; he had hung out a bait at which any respectable 
young woman would be eager to jump. When Mary 
gave no sign he resolved on bolder measures. 

"Now, I'll tell you what I've been thinking," he 
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resumed, with an almost ludicrous attempt at urban- 
ity. " You know all about this *ere house and busi- 
ness better than George. Why shouldn't you and 
he come together? You're just the sort of wife he 
wants, and upon my word I don't know anybody as 
'ud do better for to keep him straight!" 

For a moment Mary was too amazed to believe her 
ears. Then she laughed a little scornful laugh 
which made Bannerman's broad expanse of face 
redden. 

"Thank you," she said; "you have made a mis- 
take, uncle. I assure you I'm not at all adapted to 
keep George straight. And, beside, I don't love 
him, and that settles it. " 

" Don't love him, indeed! Why, he's your cousin, 
aint he? What's love got to do with it? When I 
married I said, *Now, I'm going to have a solid 
woman, I am. None of your la-di-da sort of women 
for me. I want one as is solid, an* '11 wear. I want 
some one as '11 help me in my business, and the 
best thing is a smart woman with a little money of 
her own!' Well, I got her, and we was happy 
enough, and," he added, with a pious tilt of the head, 
" by the blessing of God, which maketh rich and add- 
eth no sorrow, the business prospered, and is what it 
is to-day. " 

"But, you see," said Mary, "I'm not a solid 
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woman. I'm not at all the sort of person to make a 
business prosper — quite the reverse. " 

"Oh, yes, you are," he responded blandly, for to 
find Mary ready to argue about it seemed to him 
like winning his case. " You're a good willing girl, 
an* I've aways said so. 'Tis true you haven't been 
to meeting lately, but you'll get over that. We're 
going to get rid of old Steadman before long, and 
get some one else with new ideas, do you see? Once 
you an' George come together, then I may say with 
the Psalmist, *Now let thy servant depart in peace. * " 

Bannerman loved a Scripture quotation, quite 
irrespective of its aptness or accuracy. He felt that 
it gave a fine flavor and finish to his speech It 
was a habit which Mary disliked, and her aversion 
to it put sharpness into her speech. 

"It's no good quoting Scripture about it," she 
replied, " I shall never marry George — of that you 
may rest assured; and it is useless to talk to me 
about such a ridiculous matter any more.'' 

"Ridiculous, is it? Pray why, I would like to 
know? Isn't George good enough for you? What's 
he done that you should turn up your nose at him? 
But I suppose it's that young Strahan you're hanker- 
ing after still. A pretty fellow he, one as runs 
away, an' never lets nobody know where he's 
gone to!" 
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" Very possible/' she replied. " I may be thinking 
of Strahan or may not, but it is quite certain I am 
not going to marry George. Oh, do be still, and 
leave riie alone! I manage your house for you: 
what more do you want of me?" 

"Well, then," said he, banging his fist upon the 
table, "I'll tell you something about Strahan, which 
p'raps you'll be pleased to hear. The night before 
he ran away, he didn't sleep here; he slept in the 
*Red Lion.' A week after he ran away some one 
else went off too. You may never have heard that 
he used to be always hanging round their barmaid? 
Well, 'twas she as left the *Red Lion,' as soon as she 
found he had gone. If you've got any sense, you'll 
just form your own conclusions;' which I've done, 
an* all Middleham has done, weeks ago. " 

Mary blushed crimson, and then a flash of anger 
thrilled her. 

" Oh, yes," she exclaimed, " I am quite aware that 
both you and Middleham are malicious enough to 
form the worst possible conclusions about everjrthing. 
I hate such ways. Whatever folly Strahan has com- 
mitted I shall not believe it because you declare it. 
If you knew he was doing wrong, why didn't you 
prevent him? You go to the *Red Lion' yourself 
every night: why didn't you look after him? But I 
wont discuss him with you. I believe in him ; if I 
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never see him again I shall still believe in him, and 
the malicious gossip of Middleham, at least, is not 
likely to alter my opinion. " 

" And what if I prove to you that Strahan was a 
scoundrel; what *11 you say then?" 

"ril not tell you what I will say, but I will tell 
you what Fll do. You prove that Strahan is all you 
say he is, and 1*11 marry George. There's a chal- 
lenge for you!" she cried with quivering lips. And 
the next instant her heart smote her, at the thought 
of all that she was adventuring. " But," she added, 
confidently, " you can never comply with my condi- 
tions, and I shall never be called on to fulfil my 
bargain. " 

"All right," said Bannerman soberly. "Don't 
you deceive yourself, and don't be too sure about it. 
We shall see," 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HISTOR Y OF A SUNDA Y. 

V 

WHEN Strahan left Middleham he was a youth; 
before he had been in London three months 
he was a man. Gradually out of the elements of 
confusion there emerged a strong character. The 
shock of so great a change for a time seemed to dull 
his nature. He stood in a world so entirely new that 
the old world was forgotten. When he began to 
think of that old world in which he had lived, it was 
like a world which had receded from him. He saw 
the figure of Mary like a distant, shining shape, 
standing on the horizon of an ended life. He saw 
the spectacle of his shameful weakness through the 
atmosphere of the same fictitious remoteness. It 
seemed to be no part of him — a section of his life 
which he had wholly dropped, as snakes shed their 
skin. It is so easy for us all to persuade ourselves 
that life is not a corporate unity, but a series of dis- 
jointed fragments ; that we can, when we will, dis- 
sociate ourselves from that which we wish to forget, 
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and, as we say, turn over a new leaf, forgetting that 
all the while the old leaf is still there, and is easily 
enough discovered. How happy a world it would be 
if it were so ! How much we would give if we could 
really enter on a new world at will, and dismiss 
troublesome episodes of past experience with obliv- 
ious facility ! But, if no one el^e knows that the old 
leaf is there, with its record unpurged for ever, we 
know it, and that is enough to make us doubt the 
reality of our new happiness, and feel the futility of 
these imbecile attempts to checkmate the past. 

"I have to live with myself after all, "said Strahan 
once to himself with a groan, as he revolved these 
thoughts in the dead of the night. That is something 
we seldom think of ; yet it is one of the most terrify- 
ing facts of life. 

In one of his many Sunday rambles in the strange 
world of London he went one evening into a dingy 
church in a remote suburb. There were about a 
couple of hundred people gathered in the middle 
seats of the church; the other pews were empty. 
The place was badly lighted, and heavy masses of 
shadow filled the chancel and brooded in the arched 
and raftered roof. In the pulpit was a tall, ascetic 
form, clad in a simple black gown. When the ser- 
mon began something in the voice of the preacher 
arrest^4 hitn. It was not a melodious voice ; it was 
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grating and uncertain in its modulations ; it rose and 
fell with unexpected transition^; but it had a pecu- 
liar quality of vibration, a sort of wailing stress about 
it, which made Strahan listen. The preacher was a 
young man — or, at least, he looked young. His sub- 
ject was the irreparable element in human life. He 
began by simply appealing to his audience whether 
or not it was true that there were things done which 
could not be undone. He pointed out that we created 
every day not merely difficulties, but impossibilities 
for ourselves. Forgiveness even was a futile act, in 
so far as it attempted to set right the past, because 
forgiveness altered nothing. We might forgive the 
wrong done against us, but the wrong remained, and 
the more sensitive the wrong-doer was, the more 
impossible would it be for him to forgive himself. 
The man who achieved repentance easily, never 
really repented ; for repentance was not a thing 
which occurred and was done with, but lasted for 
ever. The sensitive man never forgave himself the 
wrong he had done, because he had too vivid a sense 
of the wide-spreading results of the meanest sin, and 
he could never be sure that his sin had done germi- 
nating. Our sins were like seed which we cast care- 
lessly into other lives, and it was impossible to say 
where their growth stopped. Certain, at least, it was 
that no life could ever recover from its sin until the 
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strictest effort at reparation had been made, and it 
could not become noble till its sense of self-respect 
was satisfied. So the preacher went on, developing 
his theme with a tragic insistence which oppressed 
the heart of Strahan like a griping pain. Again and 
again he uttered the word " Irreparable^'' till it seemed 
to sound like the tolling of a great bell, whose start- 
ling summons roused the soul, and died away with 
melancholy reverberation in the shadowy roof. 

Strahan left the church profoundly depressed. If 
what he had heard was true, this new and larger 
life of which he had dreamed was impossible to 
him. He had put a chain upon his feet, and he 
would never climb. He had handicapped himself 
by his own folly, and the race of life would never be 
won by him. 

It was a dreary January night, as he walked home : 
the slushy pavements reflected the yellow gas-light 
in dull smears and smudges, and a raw misty air 
prevailed. Again and again the word " Irreparable'* 
rang through his brain, and as he walked he had 
ample opportunity to ponder its meaning. He asked 
himself what right the preacher had to use such lan- 
guage. It was easy for the innocent to preach thus 
to the guilty ; but did they know how much despair 
they caused? Was this the mission of religion? 
Religion ! Strahan had almost forgotten that there 
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was such a thing. He had seen it indeed in the 
respectable garb of Middleham Dissent, and he had 
not been impressed by it. The few weeks that he 
had spent in London had only deepened in him the 
sense of its futility as a practical engine for the gov- 
ernment of life. What did these droves of miserable 
drudges who filled the narrow streets of Hoxton 
know about it? What did his companions in the 
office care for it? He had never once heard their 
conversation rise above the level of the gutter. 
When they joked the jokes were always filthy; and 
such pleasures as they had were shamelessly gross. 
They had no desire for books, and no leisure for their 
study; the music-hall was their one resource, and 
the most exciting theme they could discuss, the rela- 
tive attractions of " Tottie This " or " Connie That." 
In the Tight household there was genuine virtue and 
nobility, but no one ever thought of going to church. 
Sometimes Alice went on working at her painting all 
day Sunday, for time was money, and the day could 
not be sacrificed to idleness. If she could find any 
time for a book she did so, and she seized on it with 
the avidity of a starved mind. There were churches 
and chapels innumerable within half-an-hour's walk, 
but not one of them was half-filled, and most of them 
were nearly empty. They looked unutterably dreary, 
dingy, hopeless ; and within them dulness sat 
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enthroned. Groups of black-coated men hung about 
their doors on Sunday mornings, looking for all the 
world like men who touted for custom which never 
came. Everywhere it was the same. Christianity 
in London appeared to be bankrupt. It had the 
dejected appearance of the person who struggles vio- 
lently against overwhelming difficulties, and can 
only pay a shilling in the pound after all. 

Strahan had once discussed the whole question 
with Alice, and the conversation recurred to him 
now as he walked home. 

"Why don't you go to church? he had asked her. 

" Why should I?" she had replied. " I can't go to 
church without spending my money, and I have none 
to spend. If I go, I hear a man who tells me things 
I know already, and half the time he utters them as 
if he didn't believe them. I am not one of those 
persons who need churches to, keep them right. I 
can get on very well without them. So far as I can 
^ see, the churches are so many rival asylums for the 
morally infirm and imbecile folk, who can't be happy 
unless some one talks to them of heaven, and can't 
be honest and upright unless their honesty is perpet- 
ually being bolstered up by other people. " 

" But the duty?" he had suggested. 

" Duty !" she replied scornfully, " what duty? Why 
should I be called upon to support a man who has 
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no claim upon me simply because he chooses to tell 
me once a week what I could have told him quite as 
well? I did go to church once for the sake of the 
music. It is the only chance poor people have of 
hearing music at all. But I found it would not do. 
It made me cry, out of sheer unhappiness and dis- 
quiet. It made me want impossible things. Those 
clear-pealing anthems, those fresh voices in the 
choir, those faint tones of sorrow and comfort that 
seemed to breathe out of the organ and die away in 
melodious sighing when the hymn was over, woke 
something in my nature which was a pain to me. 
I could not go back to my little room again and set- 
tle down with the old dull resignation to my work. 
I had tasted the nectar of intellectual luxury, and 
the bitter bread of poverty was hateful to my palate. 
I had stood for an enchanted moment in a garden of 
roses, and the awakening was too distressing. It 
was not worth the price, so I gave it up." 

"Besides," she had said, upon another occasion, 
" you forget that every church is, after all, a commer- 
cial establishment. Everything in it has to be paid 
for. It has to be kept up. I couldn't honestly take 
what it has to give me and pay nothing for it. I 
don't choose to be put into a pew which is labelled 
*Free,' and so have my poverty publicly announced 
to the whole congregation. Go to church, and go 
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for a year and pay nothing, and just see how you'll 
be treated. 

"The Church says it wants the poor. Does it? 
Well, if it wants us, it knows where to find us. We 
are everyivhere. We are not sulky and intractable 
to those who show a true understanding of our case. 
Human kindness is about the only form of religion 
we hunger and thirst for. We don't want to be pitied, 
lor helped, or petted ; we only want a little consider- 
ation, a share in the love of the world, an assurance 
that there are those who can realize that charac- 
ter is more than circumstance, and that we have 
virtues — ^yes, and pride and sensitiveness, too, as well 
as other people. But the Church doesn't recognize 
that. It hustles us into some obscure comer and 
says: * Stand there, you folk that cross our thresholds 
without a wedding garment' It builds one place 
for us to worship in, and another for the rich. If 
some of the good-natured rich people try to help us, 
the only way of doing it they can think of is to give 
us money. And we don't want their money; let 
them keep it; all we ask for is our rights. Oh! 
when shall we see a religion that will lead the men 
who employ us to treat us as human creatures instead 
of machines? When shall we have a true Church 
that will be just a family, where love is really shared, 
and not an ecclesiastical emporium, where every- 
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thing has its price, from the pew you sit in to the 
talent of the man who pronounces his oration in the 
pulpit?" 

Many such snatches of Alice's conversation 
occurred to him as he walked. What a hard life 
she led! And yet there was in her such a free, 
untameable spirit — so keen and bright a mind! 
" Human kindness is the only form of religion we want** — 
and as he revolved the words he saw them stretching 
out into infinite meanings. Who could prove that 
Christianity had any basis of fact after all? And 
suppose it had not ? Why, then this religion of 
human help became all the more urgent. It was for 
those who doubted the warrant of existing forms to 
invent better. It was, at least, an obligation of athe- 
ism to produce a better man and a better society 
than Christianity. Again the voice of Mardstone 
rang in his ears, and he seemed to sec the vision of 
a nobler social life arising. Could not he do some- 
thing to help that on? Could not he and Alice begin 
in Hoxton, and do something for the unhappy which 
should bring near to them that cup of human kind- 
ness for which they thirsted? Poor clerk as he was, 
that flame of compassion which we call the enthusi- 
asm of humanity had begun to kindle in him. 

A species of exaltation seized him. He seemed 
suddenly to have stepped outside the 4vorld of his 
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customary thoughts. He saw that life held a future 

for him. There is one thing that every man can do 

for the world : he can die for it. The divine 

impulse which leads men to lay down their lives for 

others is irrespective of religions and religious forms. 

It is the common property of the Christian martyr 

and the Russian Nihilist; the mother, the soldier, 

the nurse, of men and women moving in all grades 

of society and ruled by widely differing ideals. Yet 

to obey that impulse is the greatest thing which one 

man can do for another. It filled him with a sacred 

glow of desire to realize that the greatest thing in 

the world was possible to him. 

He passed many churches in that long and dismal 

walk, and their dark unlighted windows added more 

than anything else to the dolefulness of the streets. 

He wondered^ in a dreamy way, how much money 

they represented, and whether they were worth it. 

Ever3nvhere the gin-shop flared a vulgar welcome ; 

ever3nvhere the Church was dark. Was it worth the 

while to raise those ponderous, costly masses of brick 

and stone, only to use them for some three or four 

hours on a single day of the week? Blind and black 

they rose out of the unquiet night, and they seemed 

fit incarnations of the unseeing stupidity of the world 

that called itself religious. No ; there was no help 

there. That instinctive distrust of the Church and 
8 
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the parson, which is so characteristic of the Lon- 
doner, possessed him. It is not irreligion which 
produces it ; it is rather a morbidly acute and unsat- 
isfied religious instinct. ^It is the feeling that the 
parson is not practical, that the religion of the 
churches is not real, that it does not mean what it 
says, that it is an aesthetic luxury for the few and 
not a force to mould the many. It is the intense 
desire for reality which makes the Londoner despise 
the parson. 

A discordant blare of music sounded, and a tramp- 
ling of many feet was heard. Brass instruments and 
a drum struggled together for pre-eminence, then 
suddenly ceased, and were succeeded by a sort of 
hymn tune, rolled out by loud voices, strained to the 
top of their pitch. Through the murky glare red 
caps were visible, and a banner, which might once 
have been red, but was now an indistinguishable 
mass of neutral color. It was a corps of the Salva- 
tion Army. The procession halted under a street 
lamp, close to a gin-shop, and a young girl began 
to speak. Her face was perfectly pale, her fea- 
tures commonplace, but her eyes were dark and 
lustrous. 

" We're all poor folk, we are," she cried, " and we 
know what's good for us. Religion is the thing 
that's made us happy, an* it'll make you happy, too. 
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Jesus Christ is what everybody wants, an* when folk 
get Him, they're so happy they don't know what to 
do. Come along now, you as wants Jesus ; you can 
have Him now, right under this gas-lamp, an' be 
made happy for ever. I was a poor bad girl once, 
an' a great sinner, but one night, up Clapton way, 
when Captain Jinks was speaking out in the street 
like this (bless him!), I come to Jesus, an* oh, what 
a friend He's been to me! I don't want nothing 
now except to do right,' an' be good, and help other 
folk to find Him. He takes care of me all the day 
long, an' I feel He's near me now. Only last week 
I hadn't a loaf in the house, nor a pinch of tea, an' 
I just prayed to Him, an' sure enough there came a 
knock at the door in the ev'ning, just as it was get- 
ting dark, an* I was fainting with hunger, and a good 
sister brought me enough to last me pretty nigh a 
week. When I ask Him for anything, I allays gets 
it. You don*t know how good He is, an' how grand 
it is to feel there's some one taking care of you all 
the time, or you wouldn't stop a minute; you'd just 
come to Him right away. Wont you come to Him 
now, then? 

" There's some of you been drinking to-day, and 
there's no money in your pocket for the wife and 
little children to-morrow. You know it's a wicked, 
selfish thing to do — ^you a-taking of your pleasure, 
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an' letting your little children starve. An' you say 
you can't help it; you only wish you could. Well, 
I used to want drink once, and I got it, too. When 
I was miserable because- 1 was so wicked I allays 
wanted drink, because it made me forget all about 
my misery for a time. I thought, just like you 
think, I never could give up the drink. But I come 
to Jesus, an' then He made me so happy, I didn't 
want drink any more. When He tells you to be any- 
thing. He allays helps you to be what He wants you 
to become, and when He says do anything, He just 
gives you such strength you can't help doing it. 
O Lord Jesus Christ! help these poor sinful people 
to come to Thee just now! How Thou dost love 
them and pity them ! Help them to see how loving 
Thou art, and to trust Thee! Amen." 

" Glory!" shouted a score of Army voices. 

"She's right enough about the drink, anyway," 
said a rough loafer, who leaned against the wall of 
the gin-shop, and thought regretfully of the money 
he had left inside it. 

" 'Tis a good sort of religion, that is, what gives 
you loaves and tea when you want 'em, isn't it, 
mate?" jeered a cabby. 

"Yes, 'tis a good sort of religion," answered the 
girl, "an' you'll wish you had it when you come 
to die." 
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"Whot*s the collection?" asked an oracular and 
contentious individual on the skirts of the crowd. 

" *Tis one-and-fourpence, and none of your money 
in it," answered the undaunted captain. 

The crowd laughed, and then the band struck up 
a lively air. Banner, red jackets, glittering instru- 
ments faded out in the murky night, vanishing like 
a brave little forlorn hope, intent on some remote 
victory of which the world would hear one day. 

"Here, at least," thought Strahan, "is a religion 
that is in earnest. There is no irreparable element 
in human life for them. They have laid hold of the 
two most potent forces in the world, and know how 
to use them — they believe in Hope and Brother- 
hood." 

Everywhere the gin-shop flaring vulgar welcome — 
everyivhere the closed church ! Strahan looked upon 
the scene with fascinated eyes and awestruck heart. 
The doors stood wide open, and the crowd was so 
great that men and women had to struggle vigor- 
ously to get near the bar. The women had children 
with them, often infants in arms, and he noticed 
that they gave them a liberal share of what they 
drank. Here and there was an honest artisan treat- 
ing his "missus," and utterly oblivious of the fact 
that he was rubbing shoulders with the scum of the 
earth, and that his children were listening, with 
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awakened memory, to the filthiest oaths. Tired 
children, dragging at their mother's skirts, began to 
cry, and were speedily silenced by a blow or a drop 
of gin. Faces such as one can only see in a Lon- 
don gin-shop were everywhere — cadaverous, bloated, 
blotched, insensate; here a pent-house brow, over- 
hanging dull eyes, that glared like a wild beast's 
through their swollen red rims ; here a heavy jaw, 
bristling with gray stubble — some full of low cun- 
ning, some of reckless sensuality, some of mere 
pitiable weakness and irresolution; flashy youths, 
sucking black cigars, which they had perpetually to 
relight ; flushed and quarrelsome girls, hoarse Jehus, 
who drank with purpose and deliberation ; and here 
and there some pale and silent man, sunk in the 
lowest depths of dejection, whose eyes shot a gleam 
of fitful misery across the scene, and in whose hag- 
gard face it was not difficult to discover the gather- 
ing shadow of suicide. 

A wagonette full of Sunday revellers stopped at 
the door, . and there was a fresh crush round the bar. 
These persons had been enjoying a day in the coun- 
try after their own fashion, which is to say that they 
had spent it in drinking at all the inns they had 
passed, and in eating at brief intervals from a huge 
basket which adorned the half of the driver's seat in 
the wagonette. The men all wore their hats far 
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back on their heads, and were surly, for the drive 
had been tedious and the horse had fallen lame. The 
women were quarrelsome and weary. Plentiful sup- 
plies of liquor soon restored their spirits, however, 
and then one of the men produced a concertina and 
one of the women began to dance. The crowded bar 
was obviously unsuited to such a performance, and 
an adjournment to the pavement became necessary. 
Louder and more discordant screamed the concer- 
tina, till others joined the drunken girl, and danced 
like her with frantic madness of energy and gesture. 
It was a whirling orgie of vulgar Bacchantes. Then, 
all at once, a shriek was heard, and a policeman's 
whistle, and a hatless man ran down the street, swift 
and silent-footed as a greyhound. What was it? 
What had he done? No one knew anything, except 
that blood had been shed, perhaps life taken, and 
that the police were chasing the fugitive. The black 
ooze of London had sent up a bubble of crime to the 
surface, and that was all. For the moment the white 
face of a desperate man had flashed tragically out of 
the gloom upon the tipsy revellers, and then the 
darkness swallowed him up, and the revel began 
again. Who cared? To-morrow was Monday, when 
the great machine began to move again, and the 
intolerable burden of toir must be resumed. Let us 
enjoy while we may ! It is little chance we have ! 
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It was getting late, but Strahan was too excited 
with all he had seen and thought to feel the need of 
sleep. He set off at a brisk walk toward the West 
End, and soon found himself in the misshapen square 
over which Nelson's monument stands supreme, 
triumphant. But it was of no heroic national deliv- 
erance Strahan thought as he stood there. He saw 
the shapes of wretched women gliding across the 
black square, or standing motionless, eager, expec- 
tant, like poised birds of prey, against the muddy 
curb. On through Leicester Square, the Haymar- 
ket, Piccadilly, the same hovering shapes of shame 
and despair met him. He thought of the line of one 
of his favorite poets : 

It is market night in the Haymarket, 

and he saw what was meant. Always market night 
there ! Shame must live and find bread as well as 
virtue ; and it knows no Sabbath. Out from dark, 
unknown nooks and crannies, from hidden nests of 
vice and dishonor, flocked these spectral women, like 
vultures eager for food — ^grim and stealthy, vora- 
cious, unappeasable, irreconcilable ! He had known 
one woman who was not good; who was vulgar, 
crafty, evil — but not this ! When one of these terri- 
ble shapes approached him and touched his arm and 
spoke to him he shuddered from head to foot, and 
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his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. Yet it 
was not a revolting, but merely a pitiable shape that 
touched him. It was fragile, worn down with dis- 
ease, hectic, death-stricken, womanly in spite of 
shame — a broken flower rather than a foul-mouthed 
harpy. He felt riveted to the spot, and could not 
turn away. All the force of his new-bom humani- 
tarian passion passed over him and through him like 
a great wave; his heart seemed to dissolve in pity. 

"Oh, don't!" he cried, when he had gained his 
voice — " for God's sake, don't talk to me like that. " 

"No one has ever spoken to me of God," she 
replied slowly. " God never interferes with the like 
of us." 

" But Jesus Christ," he stammered, the recollection 
of the Salvation Army woman's words flooding his 
mind, " He cares for you." 

"Oh, no," she answered, quite calmly and mourn- 
fully. " No one cares for us. I believe I used to 
pray once to Jesus when I was a little girl — but that 
was long, long ago. I used to dream about Him 
once. It was always the same dream. I thought I 
saw Him sitting on the Judgment-seat, and, oh. He 
looked so stem at me!" 

" Can nothing be done to help you?" he said. 

" Nothing, nothing !" she replied, still speaking 
with the same doleful calmness. " People like me 
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are past help. I made a mistake, I see, in speaking 
to you. You are young and good — it is the young 
and evil I want. If you have a mother, be kind to 
her. I had one once, and I killed her. Go home, 
and never venture to come here at night again, if 
you want to remain what you are." 

He hastily thrust some money into her hand, and 
would have turned away. But she followed him and 
said, with sudden passion, "Take your money! I 
will not touch it. It is not from such as you I can 
take money." 

Then she disappeared — another bubble of that 
black ooze of London which had risen to the gleam- 
ing surface for a moment, and was as rapidly reab- 
sorbed. 

A carriage rolled slowly by him, and as it crossed 
the bright oasis of gaslight he saw in it a face that 
was familiar. It was Mardstone, and beside him sat 
a woman, beautifully dressed, with keen, lovely eyes, 
and a mouth gently trembling with happy laughter. 
He could not tell why ; he knew that he was probably 
unjust; but a spasm of anger shook his mind. What 
right had Mardstone, of all men, to be riding in car- 
riages, tranquil, content, happy, while this great fes- 
tering ocean of human misery rolled around him? 
And who was she with whom he jested, and whose 
face flashed with such eager pleasure at his words? 
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She looked a true and strong woman ; she was beau- 
tiful and happy. Did she ever think of these ruined 
lives around her? Was she indifferent to it all? And 
was he, the People's Tribune, the man whose voice 
had roused such multitudes to hope, as indifferent as 
she? For the moment he hated them with the 
unconsidered passion of youth. His heart was quiv- 
ering with pain, and it stung him to madness that 
others should not feel as he felt. 

"No," he said to himself, in the keenness of his 
agony; "it is too true. God never interferes with 
these tragic tortures of human life, nor man either. 
Oh, God, show me some way of help ! Nay, I will 
not cry to God ! I must find some way of my own 
to practise this religion of helpfulness, whether God 
helps me or not" 

It was midnight when he reached home, and the 
first thing he saw was a letter waiting for him on the 
table. He tore it open, and read as follows: — 

Dear Sir: — I am requested to inform you that Mr. Bannerman, 
the senior deacon of this church, has brought very grave charges 
against you, whieh, for your own character's sake, you will no 
doubt be prepared to answer. He says that he has evidence suffi- 
cient to incriminate you at the bar of secular justice, but as a 
Christian man he would prefer that such matters should be settled 
at the church tribunal, especially as your name still stands upon 
our roll as one of our members. Briefly, he accuses you of dis- 
honesty and immorality. A church meeting is to be held next 
week, and I will make arrangements for th^ discussion of these 
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charges at that meeting, if you wish it. We should have commu- 
nicated with you before, but we have only just found out, through 
Mr. Turnbull, that you are lodging with one of his undermasters, 
whom he dismissed for incompetence some months ago. 

I am, etc., Yours in the Lord, 

Thomas Binks, Church Secretary. 

This was the end of all his Sabbath resolves to 
help the world! He had now to renounce such 
hopes, and save himself. There was, after all, an 
irreparable element in life, and it had found him 
out. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE CHURCH MEETING. 

IT was the night of the Church Meeting in Middle- 
ham. Many events of international importance 
no doubt happened that night, but they failed to 
quicken the pulse of Middleham, and still less the 
pulse of the worshippers at the Old Meeting House. 
For, after all, the greatest events have only a rela- 
tive importance. There are many waterfalls in the 
world besides Niagara, and to those who know noth- 
ing of Niagara the bubble of water in a mill-dam 
has a supreme thimder, and appears an affair of 
imique magnitude. 

We take our measurement of things by what they 
are to us, and a Church Meeting in Middleham was 
a solemn excitement — a quickening of her sluggish 
stream of life into momentary passion, an affair of 
urgency and significance. It would be easy to ridi- 
cule this fictitious importance in which trivial things 
can clothe themselves; perhaps it would be better 

philosophy to recollect that there is neither great nor 
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small, first nor last, supreme nor insignificant in the 
real business of life. If you had lived in Middle- 
ham, at all events, you would not have considered a 
Church Meeting a trivial occurrence. 
I There is no privacy in places like Middleham ; life 
is lived in the open, is denuded of its skin, shall we 
.say? so that every reticulation of nerve and muscle 
is made clear to everybody. There are no secrets ; 
the house is not yet built whose walls are thick 
(enough to baffle the scrutiny of your near neighbor 
in a small town. His ear is at the wall all the time, 
and he can count your footfalls, note your move- 
ments, overhear your sighs. 

It is vain to attempt to delude him; the more 

stupid he is about his own affairs the more super- 

naturally cunning does he become when he wants to 

i find out yours. It is his way of gratifying the innate 

' dramatic instinct which troubles him. You are his 

r 

drama; he is never weary of speculating on your 
character, your habits, your affairs. He knows your 
down-sitting and your up-rising a great deal better 
jthan you do. The fate of an empire is less to him 
than, the fact that you cannot pay your grocer. A 
European war would not distress him half so much 
as the conviction that you were not happy with your 
wife. Kings might die by the score, and empires 
be disintegrated by the dozen, and his interest would 
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be languid compared with the intense curiosity he 
feels on the subject of your marital felicity or infe- 
licity. It is no use grumbling at it — ^human ctuios- 
ity must have somafoad^ and it takes the handiest. 
It is still more foolish to endeavor to evade it; the 
best way is to open all your doors and windows wide, 
and ask your neighbor to walk up, and be done with 
it. If he insists on looking in the cupboard and 
under the bed, pray don't refuse him. If you do, he 
will very likely go away and hint that you have a 
skeleton in the one and stolen goods concealed under 
the other. 

There was once an old lady who every night col- 
lected her valuables and placed them on the hall- 
table with a polite note addressed to any Possible 
Burglar, informing him, if he should come, that he 
was welcome to take everjrthing if he would only be 
good enough to abstain from waking her up. That 
woman was a true philosopher ; she had learned the 
art of adapting herself to conditions. She went to 
bed to sleep, and her polite communication to the 
Possible Burglar was a sovereign remedy for insom- 
nia. I commend her example to all dwellers in small 
communities. Your valuables? Well, what are they 
but the back numbers of your family history — your 
love affairs, disappointments, losses? — the crooked 
things which have not been made straight, the lack- 
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ing things that cannot be numbered, the bitter things 
that have left tear-stains and blotches on the book of 
life? If you are wise, pray don't try to conceal 
them ; collect them, and put them on the hall-table. 
Let it be known that your motto is, Inspection invited. 
You will then disarm enmity, if not criticism, and 
will be voted a good, neighborly, well-conducted 
person. If you omit these precautions other people 
will write your history for you, and it will take you 
the rest of your life to collect their dirty pages and 
publish your contradictions. Even then you wont 
be believed, and if you live to be a hundred all your 
assiduity will have failed to call in all the copies of 
the scandalous history which your neighbors have 
put into circulation. 

Any malice which may mingle in such proceed- 
ings as these is, however, purely unintentional. No 
one in Middleham wished Strahan any harm, except, 
of course, Bannerman and his son ; on the contrary 
folk felt rather grateful to him than not for provid- 
ing them with a sensation. The Misses Plidget, who 
had presided over the post-mortem examinations of 
Meeting House character for thirty years, said " that 
there had never been such a case before." " It put 
them all in a flutter," they remarked, but it was no 
doubt, a pleasurable flutter. The only thing that 
caused them real uneasiness was that no one knew 
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whether the accused man was likely to obey the sum- 
mons. Obviously, the impending drama would be 
shorn of more than half its interest if he were not 
there. 

In those long hours of the Sabbath night, while 
Strahan tossed sleepless, the same dilemma tortured 
him. Should he face Bannerman or not? At one 
moment the whole affair presented itself to him as 
ludicrously insignificant. He had left Middleham, 
and left it for ever. How much of folly he might 
justly charged himself with he well knew; but he 
knew also that he was not guilty of the crimes which 
Bannerman had laid to his charge. Why should he 
face this paltry Church Meeting? He was not a 
member of the church, nor, indeed, of any church. 
It occurred to him that he was not even the same 
man: his Middleham life was a thing so utterly dif- 
ferent to this fuller, intenser life he now lived. 
Why should he not proudly disown that in which he 
no longer had a part, in which his real nature had 
never had part, or interest, or exercise? And then 
there came back on him the old bitter conviction 
that a man cannot separate himself from the past ; he 
cannot disown himself. Nor can he live a free life 
while there is anything to be hidden in his past con- 

I 

duct. He felt that the knowledge of this Church 
Meeting, with its odious unproved charge, would be 
9 
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a thing to sting and torture him for ever. Better to 
face it honestly, and bear its pain in one full shock. 
If, indeed, it was a contemptible business, who but 
he had made it possible for contempt to cover him? 
If it was a humiliation even to face such charges, 
what right had he to resent humiliation who had 
welcomed folly? 

As the morning dawned upon him utter weariness 
of mind and body overcame him. Life seemed a 
thing too hard to bear. He almost wished it ended. 

The next day, as he thought the whole matter 
over, it occurred to him that if he had any one to 
whom he could confide his position he would do so, 
and would accept his judgment. The need for con- 
fession, which springs out of human isolation, made 
itself felt, as it does sooner or later in all of us. But 
to whom could he tell his story? Who could be his 
adviser? Suddenly, he remembered the preacher 
whose words had moved him so deeply on the Sun- 
day night. Why not go to him? It could do no 
harm ; it might solve his difficulty When business 
was over, he turned his steps westward, and soon 
found the church. He did not expect it to be open, 
but it was; he did not expect to find its minister 
there, but the sexton informed him that he was then 
in the vestry. When the mind is worn out with 
thought, the merest accident, the slightest feather- 
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weight of circumstance is taken as a heavenly sign 
and token. And perhaps it is. Perhaps it is only 
when we are thoroughly disenchanted with ourselves 
and our own wisdom that we become suiBSciently 
sensitive to understand those faint monitions of a 
diviner guidance which, like the imseen hands of 
angels, touch us but for a moment, and are with- 
drawn almost in the instant that we realize them. 

Strahan entered the church with timidity and 
reluctance. It was faintly lighted; a few persons 
were kneeling silent and absorbed in the pews ; the 
organist had just concluded his task, and in the sol- 
emn gloom the notes of the ended music still 
vibrated tenderly. Through a partly open door, 
beside the chancel, a bright jet of light streamed, 
running like a glittering sword across the church, 
and covering the dark recess of the chancel as with 
a mystic defence. In another moment Strahan had 
approached this door, and was in the presence of the 
minister. A kindly voice welcomed him, and before 
he knew how it happened he was blundering out his 
story. The Rev. Cyril Stopford had had many such 
visitors in that little vestry. He was used to the 
erring. The very closeness of his moral fibre gave 
him a power over them. They sought him as men 
seek the counsels of an elder brother, and he never 
denied himself to them. Stem as he was in the pulpit 
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when he took hold of great principles, and enun- 
ciated them with that vigor which an ardent intel- 
lectual and spiritual life produced in him, in private 
he could be exquisitely s)anpathetic, and had the 
gift of charm, which is, perhaps, the rarest of all 
human qualities. Strahan felt it as something sooth- 
ing and fascinating. He knew not how nor why, 
but his heart seemed eased by the very presence of 
a man so different to any he had known. 

"Let me see," said the minister; "you acknowl- 
edge that you were wrong and foolish. That is so, 
is it not?" 

"Yes," said Strahan, "most wrong, most foolish. 
I might defend myself by saying that I did nothing 
more than most young men in Middleham did, and, 
for that matter, the older men too. But I don't 
defend myself. I knew better; perhaps they did 
not. I despised myself at the time, and I doubly 
despise myself now." 

"No doubt," he replied; "but, you see, if ever 
you are to get on your feet again, you must be 
healed of your self-despairing. So we will say no 
more of that. If I can't give you^ hope, I can do 
you no good. Hope is the true key to all refor- 
mation. " 

"You did not give me hope last night, sir," said 
Strahan, nervously. " You made me feel that hope 
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was an ignorant delusion, that there was no escape 
from the punishments of folly." 

" Nor is there," said he. " You are suffering now 
in the humiliation that brings you here. You will 
always suffer in the knowledge of a stained memory. 
But it does not follow that you are to do nothing but 
suffer. There is such a thing as forgiveness — the 
forgiveness of God," he added solemnly; "and what 
that means for us is that God treats us as if we had 
not done wrong. He says no more about it. We 
know the wrong and so does He ; but it is a buried 
thing between us. He remembers it, as a father 
never forgets that his child was once hurt and 
wounded in the years of youth ; we remember it, as 
the child cannot forget the hurt, and is perhaps 
reminded of it again and again in some limitation of 
activity, some sharp shooting pain that visits him 
at times ; but it is treated by both father and child 
as something that is truly past, and is powerless to 
hinder the present good understanding between 
them. So, you see, the irreparable may be there, 
but forgiveness and hope may be there too. The 
tree bears the early scar, but it grows strong all the 
same, and at last it may be nearly impossible to find 
the scar unless one searches for it, and only the 
malicious do that. " 

** I think I see, sir, " said Strahan ; " but what am 
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* I to do now? I am not going to give up the fight 
because I was a coward on the first battle-field ; but 
how am I to begin the fight again?" 

" The first thing is to acknowledge your cowardice. 
Many great generals have confessed that they wanted 
to run away when the first gun opened fire on them. 
Be honest, and tell everything, and you will get back 
to a firm standing-place on which you may build up 
your life without misgiving. " 

**Do you mind telling me," he continued, after a 
pause, " exactly how far you did wrong? If I don't 
know that, I can't very well advise you what to do 
about this Church Meeting." 

"What I did was this," said Strahan. "I was 
dull, and I sought the only recreation Middleham 
afforded. I never really cared for drink, but out of 
mere thoughtlessness I acted as though I did. I 
more than once took too much. The sense of degra- 
dation I then felt drove me to do other things which 
degraded me still further. I acted like an idiot. I 
behaved as though I were in love with this girl, for 
whom in my heart I felt nothing but aversion. But 
there are two things I never did. I never took a 
penny that did not belong to me, and I never sinned 
as this odious charge says I did. I have never seen 
this girl from the day I left Middleham to the pres- 
ent moment. But what I have done is to act so that 
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a charge like this will seem to have proof enough to 
any who wish to condemn me, and I am absolutely 
incapable of disproving it." 

"Supposing you could find this girl?" said Stop- 
ford. 

" But I cannot, " Strahan replied. " She left Mid- 
dleham about the time I did, and I don't know where 
she went. She was not bad-hearted, I think. If 
she knew what was going on, she would at once clear 
me, if only to clear herself. But no one has taken 
her into account, and against the presumptive evi- 
dence which Bannerman will produce I can only put 
my simple denial." 

"Is there any other element in the case that I 
should know?" said the minister. 

"Yes, there is one," he answered, shamefacedly. 
" The only woman I have ever loved lives at Middle- 
ham, and knows all this. I am utterly unworthy of 
her. I have given up all hope of winning her; but 
I cannot bear to stand disgraced in her sight. Her 
reproach is a punishment I cannot bear. " 

" Well," he replied, " I think that you should go to 
this Meeting. It may do no good, but it is what you 
owe to yourself and others. It will, no doubt, humil- 
iate you ; but you must recollect that this is a form 
of punishment which you have no right to resent. 
Think of what this girl you love has suffered through 
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you, and without deserving! If you have to suffer 
now, take up the cross boldly ; and if you will let me 
remind you of it, don't forget that it is not only 
against yourself or any human being you have 
sinned; there is Another to whom the evil-doing of 
the meanest soul is a worse wrong, a sharper pain. 
Do you mind my praying with you?" 

And then he prayed. Strahan scarcely knew what 
he said, but it was the tone — the strange tenderness 
and quivering sympathy of that voice — that moved 
him. For the first time the sense of his folly was 
forgotten in the sense of his sin, and his eyes were 
wet with tears. He felt that he had found a man 
who really knew what it was to bear the sorrows of 
others, and Christ became a visible personality to 
him in that prayer of Cyril Stopford. 

Ah ! we scorn the priest, but there are times when 
we cannot do without the priestly man. He is the 
man in .whom the secret of strength and consolation 
is found ; there is a spiritual charm about such men 
which awes and purifies us; a delicacy of fibre, a 
moral sensitiveness, an innate susceptibility, which 
marks them as the anointed of the -Lord, the true 
helpers of humanity. Such a man was Cyril Stop- 
ford, and while he prayed a mysterious healing 
seemed to go on in Strahan 's nature, as though the 
old wounds closed, and the old aches died away in i 
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a profound sense of peace and well-being. When 
he left the vestry he trod lightly through the 
deserted church. He felt as one to whom a great 
joy has happened, as one from whom a great ca- 
lamity had departed. 

Thursday evening found Strahan on his way to 
Middleham. He was later at the office than usual, 
and the only train he could catch was a slow one. 
The Meeting was to begin at eigth, and it was clear 
that he could not be there at its commencement. 
That would not matter much, he reflected ; indeed, 
so far as the result of the Meeting went, he hardly 
expected that his presence or absence would make 
much difference. 

How can one describe that Church Meeting? How 
describe the drifts of feeling, the eddies and whirls 
of interest, the eager curiosity of the Misses Flidget, 
the solemn urbanity of Bannerman, the judicial dis- 
malness of poor old Mr. Steadman? Never had the 
Old Meeting-House witnessed so excited an audience, 
except in the case of the election of a minister. To 
be called upon to discuss a charge — charges in fact, 
"really criminal charges," as Mr. Bannerman pom- 
pously remarked — was an entirely new thing for Mr. 
Steadman's flock. Many of them did not in the least 
understand what it was all about. They did not 
know Strahan, and were averse to Bannerman, whose 
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pomposity crushed them. Even Mr. Steadman 
seemed uneasy. He did not like the word " crimi- 
nal" on which Bannerman laid so much stress. 
" Criminal" suggested the police, and the police sug- 
gested the prison, and Mr. Steadman had a fear that 
they were doing what they had no business to do in 
discussing any such charges. But Bannerman was 
in his glory. He was greatly relieved to find that 
Strahan was not there. When Mr. Steadman 
announced that " their Brother Bannerman had a 
statement to make," the excitement was profound. 
The eldest Miss Flidge would have fainted on the 
spot, but she opportimely reflected that if she did she 
would have to go into the vestry, and would miss 
Mr. Bannerman's speech. Between the goadings of 
propriety, which urged her to faint, and of curiosity, 
which prompted her to listen, she didn't know what 
to do. She compromised the matter at last by hold- 
ing a handkerchief to her eyes, by which she meant 
it to be inferred that she was weeping for the sinful- 
ness of Strahan. 

Then up rose Mr. Bannerman, in all the dignity 
of his best clothes, and began his oration. He 
remarked that it was the most sorrowful moment of 
his life. He had had a young man in his house, 
which he had treated as a son, and he had disgraced 
him. He had gone with the giddy multitude to do 
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iniquity. Where was he now? Why wasn't he 
here? It was because he was afraid to come. Many 
and many a time had he (Mr. Bannerman) come to 
that house of prayei* with a heavy heart, reflecting 
on the evil deeds of this misguided youth. Many 
times had he warned him, but warning was in vain. 
They all knew the " Red Lion"? (Here a responsive 
grin spead over the faces of the males in the congre- 
gation.) It was there this unhappy youth spent his 
evenings. His own son George had often seen him 
there — often and often! Could any one spend his 
evenings in the " Red Lion" without money? Cer- 
tainly not. (More grins of intelligence from the 
assembled males.) It stood to reason that he 
couldn't. (Hear, hear.) Then where did he get it? 
There was only one way in which it could be got, 
and that wasn't honestly. He (Mr. Bannerman) was 
a trustful man. He never locked up anything. He 
liked to treat his assistants like sons. But his trust 
had been abused. His son George knew it had, and 
had often said his father was too trustful. How 
could he go on further? How could he allude in the 
presence of ladies to another matter? Every one 
knew what he was going to say, and therefore he 
would not say it. Every one knew that this mis- 
guided young man ran away from Middleham, and 
that some one else went at the same time. Where 
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did he spend his last night in Middleham? At the 
" Red Lion" ! He slept there that night. (Here Miss 
Flidget fainted, but refused to be removed.) No 
wonder they were shocked. When he found it out, 
you could have knocked him down with a feather. 
The question was, were they to keep up the character 
of their church? He ventured to say that they were. 
He might have had recourse to the law, but he 
didn't. The Scriptures said they were to bring such 
matters to the Church. He was sorry for this young 
man — ^most sorry; but his duty was clear. He 
begged to move that, in consequence of the serious 
charges brought against his moral character, the 
name of Edward Strahan be now removed from the 
church-roll. 

During this speech Strahan had been standing in 
the lobby of the church, and as it concluded he 
quietly entered. The banging of the door behind 
turned the eyes of the whole congregation to him. 
If he had sought to make a dramatic entrance he 
could not have chosen a better method. Bannerman 
glared on him; Mr. Steadman flushed nervously; the 
eldest Miss Flidget relieved her feelings in a stifled 
scream. "Why, that's him!" said some one, and the 
people under the gallery rose to their feet to get a 
good view of him. A stir of satisfaction ran through 
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the meeting-house. After all, the congregation 
was not to be deprived of the very essence of the 
drama. 

" He do look pale, sure enough," said Adams, the 
gardener, to Stubbs, the joiner. 

" He may well look pale," replied the joiner with 
a dismal shake of his head. "He's a criminal, 
aint he?" 

The women were divided in opinion They felt 
so intensely grateful to Strahan for putting in an 
appearance that they were inclined to forgive him 
ever3rthing ; but they remembered in time that he was 
a vicious youth, and frowned virtuously. " And so 
young, too !" " And so well brought up !" they whis- 
pered. " Bannerman hisself aint much better, if the 
truth be told," whispered another. But this was a 
revolutionary sentiment which was soon put down. 
A good many folk believed it, but they all felt that 
it was most improper to say so. 

As soon as the buzz of interest subsided, Strahan 
rose and asked permission to speak. 

"I am here to-night," he said, "because I under- 
stand that certain charges have been made against 
me. At the same time, I do not acknowledge the 
right of this meeting to interfere in any way with 
my character. If these charges are true, Mr. 
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Bannerman should have taken them to a court 
of law, and proved them if he could. This is not 
the place where such charges can be fairly inves- 
tigated." 

He could not have made a worse beginning. 
Instantly any current of sympathy toward him was 
arrested. Mr. Bannerman saw his chance, and put- 
ting on his most judicial and astonished air, said, 
"This 'ere is a new doctrine, I venture to think. 
Aint we set over one another in the Lord? Why 
don't I go to a court of law? Because I don't want 
to push things too hard against this unfortunate 
young man. Why do I bring this charge to this 'ere 
Church Meeting? Because we have a right to judge 
our own members, an' we are going to do so, 
whether the members likes it or not. I appeal to 
Mr. Steadman to say whether I am right or wrong in 
this." 

"The young man is perhaps ignorant of our 
Church customs," said Steadman, nervously. "I 
must therefore tell him that we have the right to 
deal with the lives of our own members. Mr. Ban- 
nerman has made a charge, and it is for this young 
man to say whether he can disprove it or not." 

"Oh, I am not going to disprove the charges," 
said Strahan. " I cannot disprove them. " 
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"You cannot disprove them?'* said Steadman. 

"No more than Mr. Bannerman can prove them," 
he added. " I have come here tonight not to bandy 
words with yon, sir, or any one of those who think 
ill of me. I have come to make confession of my 
wrong-doing, because it is the only reparation I can 
now make to those who once believed in me. I put 
myself into such a position that these odious accusa- 
tions became possible, and I have no right to grum- 
ble at the result. If I had not been false to my true 
self I should not have done the evil I did, and my 
true self is now avenged upon me. But do not mis- 
take me, sir. These charges are absolutely untrue. 
I never did, I never thought of doing, that of which 
I am now accused. There is no question of proof 
between Mr. Bannerman and myself. I cannot prove 
my innocence nor can he prove my guilt. But he 
has the advantage of me, because he can say with 
truth that I was mad enough to act in such a way 
that these things might have been true of me, and 
this I cannot deny. " 

A sort of suppressed chuckle ran round the church. 
Mr. Bannerman visibly glowed. He looked round 
triumphantly to see if Mary Messenger had heard 
this statement. The audience was far too dense to 
see the logical force of Strahan's words. Proof — 
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what did they want with proof? Had he not said he 
had done wrong? No ; proof may be needed in law- 
courts, but not in Church-courts. Accusation is suflS- 
cient there. 

Strahan noticed the movement in his audience, 
and his blood began to glow. The sense that he had 
been wronged began to overcome the smart of hav- 
ing done wrong. He had humbled himself, and in 
vain. He had appealed to this assembly of people, 
who said they believed in the charity that thinketh 
no evil, and they had laughed at him. As he looked 
round a sort of mist floated between him and the 
people, and through it their eyes seemed to rest on 
him in curiosity, impertinent incredulity, insolent 
mockery, scorn, contempt, uncharitable triumph — 
every passion and impulse of which vulgar souls are 
capable. The spectacle stung him. He could con- 
fess his folly to the ear of a man like C)rril Stopford, 
but not to souls like these. 

"Wait," he said, as Bannerman once more rose to 
his feet, " Wait, I have not yet done. This is a place 
where religion is preached, and it was because I 
trusted to the existence in you of the charity which 
thinketh no evil that I came here to-night. I see 
that I have been mistaken. I confess a fault, but 
you heap upon me a crime. I say I have done 
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wrong, but your taste for scandal is not satisfied 
unless you can turn my folly into utter vice. I 
might have known as much. When did any one of 
you help me or any one to make life brighter and 
nobler? I heard a religion preached here every Sun- 
day that took the sunlight out of the world and made 
it gray and dark. You told me that life had no good 
things in it, and that even if it had, it was wrong to 
seek them. You blunted the appetite for whole- 
some pleasure that was in me, and made me ready 
for pleasure that was unwholesome and perilous. 
You never asked what became of your young men 
and women during the six working days that lay 
between Sunday and Sunday. You closed your 
church doors, and left them as sheep having no shep- 
herd. Then when the sheep begin to stray you are 
surprised and shocked, and your mode of dealing 
with them is to accuse them of being worse than 
they are. I am sick of such religion. I believe in 
no religion that does not include the joy of life and 
make joy for others. It is you, with your heartless, 
narrow, uns3nnpathetic interpretation of Christianity, 
that drive some men to the warm glow where vice 
welcomes them, and others to the dark shades where 
atheism and despair receive them. Then you say it 

is their own fault, and you complacently smile upon 
10 
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their fall. So it is their own fault, in one way, for 
no one can really spoil a man's life but himself. 
But it is in part your fault too, for not helping him 
to make it better. Condemn me if you like ; to my 
own Master I stand or fall. Strike me oflE the roll 
of the church ; I never ought to have been on it. I 
have my life to live still, and, please God, I will live 
that life so that it shall not be in vain ; and if it 
makes any claim at all to religion henceforth, it 
shall be the religion which begins and ends in 
character, and me^s one thing only — ^love to God 
and man. " 

As Strahan uttered these' few words he turned to 
go. He was too excited himself to notice the excite- 
ment of others. Mr. Steadman had risen to his feet, 
and a sallow pallor had spread itself over his face. 
Mr. Bannerman was purple with rage. The people 
sat spellbound, with dismay, surprise, and anger 
visibly reflected in their glances. He saw nothing 
of this ; one thing only he saw. Far back under the 
gallery was the form of the girl he had loved. She 
had risen to her feet, and stood pale and silent, with 
her hands clasped before her. He felt her eyes upon 
him ; he seemed almost to feel her breath cling to 
him as he turned to go. Was it fancy? He looked 
again, and surely her lips seemed to whisper " Cour- 
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age I " It was the faintest vibration of the air, the 
merest ripple of articulate sound that found his ear; 
but he knew that she had spoken. The whisper 
thrilled through his heart like heavenly medicine. 
Mary believed him, and Mary had bid him be of 
good cheer! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IN THE STREETS. 

FOR many months after the Church Meeting at 
Middleham, Strahan's life, so far as its out- 
ward course went, was monotonously uneventful. 
He tramped daily to and from the office, as ten thou- 
sand other drudges do ; the great waters of dulness 
overflowed his life, and hope perished in him. A 
miserable stagnation of spirit seemed to have over- 
whelmed him. He had taken eagerly to the reading 
of all sorts of books on social science ; but the more 
he read the more insoluble did the problem of human 
misery appear. If he gave money to the needy beg- 
gar, he was told that he helped to swell the tide of 
misery by still further demoralizing the miserable ; 
if he withheld, he accused himself of selfish cal- 
lousness. At the most, poor youth! it was little 
enough he could give, and it was hard to be told, 
when he had giver-that which he could ill afford, 
that he had only aggravated the problem of starva- 
tion, and had not helped to solve it. 

148 
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Again his thoughts turned to the Church, and he 
asked himself why this vast organization, which 
declared itself the visible organism of Divine char- 
ity did so little for the poor. He went to church 
after church, but always with the same result. He 
found that, in almost all the Dissenting places of 
worship it absorbed the entire financial resources of 
the congregation to pay the minister, and substan- 
tially what he was paid to do was to preach. When 
the sermon was paid for there was nothing left for 
the poor. There was, of course, some pretence at 
charity and social help, but it was of the feeblest 
and most restricted character. Even where it was 
an honest and fairly generous attempt to relieve the 
surrounding misery, it was limited by two condi- 
tions which wholly vitiated it. He found that such 
churches, in the first place, only helped their own 
members, and, in the second, that they refused to 
relieve any but "respectable poverty." Poverty 
without a character, poverty that was familiar with 
the doss-house, the pawn-shop, and possibly the 
prison, appealed to the Church in vain. The 
Church everywhere had practically given up this 
class of poverty as hopeless. 

One night, as he walked home, he found a poor 
creature lying under a wall in a dead faint. She 
was obviously diseased, fallen, and starving. He 
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had no money, and was at his wit*s end what to do. 
There was a church close at hand, and beside it the 
house in which the minister lived. In despair he 
rang' the bell, and asked for the minister. After 
some delay he came, and wanted to know what was 
Strahan's business. 

" There is a woman dying at the street-comer for 
want of food," said Strahan. "I have no money, I 
cannot help her. I rang your bell that I might 
appeal to you. " 

"And why should you come to me?" said the min- 
ister, with some irritation. 

"To whom else should I come?" he responded. 

"But I do not give money in casual charity. I 
cannot do it. I do not believe in it. It demoralizes 
the poor. Besides, I have my own poor to help — 
people whom I know to be thoroughly respectable, 
and who ought to be helped." 

"Perhaps so," he rejoined; "but this woman is 
starving. Do you stop to find out a person's charac- 
ter before you save her life? Did Christ only help 
the respectable poor?" 

"Oh, I see," said the minister. "You want to 
instruct me in my duty. You perhaps do not know 
that I am a poor man, living in a poor parish, and 
that the demands made upon me by my own parish- 
ioners are greater — far greater — than I can meet? 
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I must have some rule of giving if I am to avoid 
bankruptcy, and my rule is, never to give to people 
I don't know. When you have been hoaxed as 
often as I have you will find out that this is the 
only safe rule of charity. So I will say good-night 
to you. " 

He was not a hard or callous man, this priest. 
What he said was true enough ; he had often been 
hoaxed, and the respectable poor made incessant 
claims on him. He simply spoke according to his 
light. He had little to give, and he gave it to those 
he knew. He did not believe in the efficacy of 
promiscuous benevolence ; so he dismissed Strahan, 
and went in to dinner. Yet the hard fact remained 
that there was a woman dying of starvation within a 
stone's throw, and he had not helped her. 

Strahan went home with his heart aflame. He 
told the incident to Alice, who listened to it with 
that look of proud, indomitable scorn which was so 
often on her pale face. 

"Of course," said she. "The Church helps 
church-people, and the Chapel helps chapel-people, 
and there it ends. You didn't suppose, did you, 
that either of them would help the devil's people?" 

"Oh, what are we to do?" said he. "What are 
we to do?" 

"Why, save yourself, of course," she answered. 
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bitterly. " That's what all the churches tell you to 
do every Sunday." 

"Oh, pray don't talk like that," he said. "You 
can't think how it hurts me. Why should you 
be so bitter, so hopeless? Pray, help me to hope a 
little." 

" Hope!" she cried. " Why should you look to me 
for hope? I have hope in nothing. Do you think 
you are the only one who has felt the spectacle of 
London misery strike through his soul like a flaming 
barb? Do you think I have not seen it, and felt my 
heart throb with impotent rage about it all? But 
that's just where it is. We are impotent — ^you and 
I. We can't help it, and those who might, wont. 
We must go on to the end, knowing that if we can't 
help ourselves no one else will help us. Death is 
the only hope for us. " 

"No," she continued; "the world does not mean 
us any harm — only it wont do us any good, that's 
all. It simply takes no notice of us. It knows us 
as a race, but it ignores us as individuals It is the 
great dumb treadmill on which we work ; and what 
does it know of the people who send it round? We 
are so many feet, so much available strength, so 
much human material out of which so much labor 
can be exacted; and that is all. When we fall 
crushed on the blood-stained wheels there are plenty 
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more to take our places, and it is not even needful 
to cleanse away the stain of our immolation. 
There's no time for it; besides, if there were, it 
would be useless, for every moment some new vic- 
tim falls and drops among the grinding wheels, and 
is forgotten. If there were but some great lethal 
chamber, where we might be thrust as homeless 
dogs are thrust, and lie down, and breathe once, and 
remember it no more — ah! if there were! But, no! 
We must not die, and the world will not let us live. 
We are broken on the horns of that endless dilemma. 
When we are down and starving the world must 
needs examine our certificates of character before it 
flings us its grudging crust; and while the certifi- 
cate is being authenticated we perish. There was 
a Christ once, indeed, who gave to every one, bad or 
good, and was loved by thieves and harlots; and 
people who even touched His garments were healed — 
but that is long ago. You can't find Him to-day. 
If He has risen it is not into this world ; and if you 
go to his modem representative, and tell him a 
starving woman is dying on his doorstep, he says, 
*I don't believe in casual charity,' and goes in to 
dinner." 

It was useless, as Alice said, to expect hope from 
her. Every element of her life fomented the bitter- 
ness of her heart, or, rather, was as fuel added to its 
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smouldering fire. It was seldom that the girl could 
be tempted into discussion, and then it was always 
to express the same dreary pessimism. And yet 
how marvellous was the change which passed over 
her when she stooped over the couch where her 
crippled sister lay ! All the repressed, disheartened 
S3nEnpathy of her nature flowed out then in soft- 
spoken words, and tender touches, and mute ca- 
resses. She never let Gracie know her troubles. 
She never told her how often some mean exaction of 
her paymaster, against which she was helpless, had 
cut down her earnings, and reduced her week's toil 
to wasted effort. The bright side of her nature only 
was turned upon the sick girl. To the world she 
showed the cloudy pillar — dark and wrathful ; to her 
the pillar of fire that burned with serene affection. 

There were many so-called working-men's clubs 
scattered over Hoxton, and after a time Strahan 
began to frequent these. But he soon gave them 
up. The one he went to oftenest was in the City 
Road, and for a time he was greatly interested in it. 
He was brought into close contact with men whose 
only motto was revenge, and whose only creed 
despair. They hated the upper classes with that 
ferocious hatred which is bred of envy. They hated 
the parson with the milder hatred that springs from 
contempt ; and they blamed Christianity for all the 
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evils of their lot. What they said was that the 
priest and the tyrant had always gone together; 
what they felt was that in some inexplicable way 
the Christianity of the day was against them, and 
taught them to be humble only that it might keep 
them down. More than once Strahan endeavored 
to argue with them, but they refused to listen to 
him. 

"Look'ee here, young 'un,*' said one rough fellow 
to him one night; " we don't want none of your jaw. 
Very likely Jesus was a working-man, as you say, 
but I'm blest if these here parsons are a bit like 
Him. Perhaps he did live hard, just as we do, and 
S3nEnpathized with poor chaps like us; but what's 
that got to do with it? He aint here now, is He? 
May be if He was He'd be one of us; but He aint; 
and there's an end of it. But these soft, black- 
coated chaps, with their white ties, what do they 
know o' the likes o' us? They don't know, and they 
don't care. We've got on all our lives without 'em; 
and none the worse, either. And I tell you, when 
we gets our rights we'll just sweep 'em out of the 
way, unless there's any old women as particularly 
wants 'em; and, if so, they's welcome to 'em." 

The man was not a bad fellow; not nearly so 
truculent as most of his comrades ; and he expressed 
mildly a sentiment they were accustomed to express 
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with unqualified vigor. The parson was never 
mentioned by most of them without a sanguinary 
prefix. 

One thing Strahan learned from these men, and 
that was if they hated Christianity it was mainly 
because they had never found the right sort. The 
gist of their complaint was that Christianity was no 
good to them. It didn't help them in their strug- 
gles; it didn't acknowledge their rights; it didn't 
understand their lives. They looked upon it as one 
of the luxuries of the better fed and leisured classes. 
And, like other luxuries, they considered it too 
expensive for a poor man. " What's the good of my 
going to church?" said one of them one night. " It 
isn't fellows like me they want there. I aint got 
any money, and you can't go there without money. 
And I aint dressed respectable enough for 'em 
neither. They may talk till their jaws ache about 
their love for the working-classes; but they know 
very well in their hearts they don't want us, and we 
know it too. " 

Strahan found also that these men had no sort of 
political creed except a purely destructive one. 
They were republican to a man. They were never 
tired of descanting on the immense revenues of the 
royal family. They had the facts of the pension 
list by heart, and duly set them forth on Clerken- 
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well green on Sunday afternoons to enthusiastic 
audiences. They frankly acknowledged that they 
hoped for some general overthrow and demolition of 
society, on the ruins of which they might establish 
a new commune. Their millennium was the day 
when everybody would share and share alike. 
They boasted that the soldiers and the police agreed 
with them, and when the hour came to strike, 
neither would fight against them. 

"Don't you make no mistake, mister," said one 
grizzled old cabinet-maker to him one night. 
"Who are the police? Why, poor men's sons, to be 
sure. And who are the soldiers? Why, chaps that 
have growed up alongside of us. They're poor 
enough anyway, and have never been anything else. 
We've got lots of old soldiers round here whot's 
starving on the precious pension government gives 
them. Do you suppose the young 'uns don't know 
that and don't hate the government for it, too? In 
course they do; an' I tell you, the next time it 
comes to firing on working-men in London, the mil- 
itary wont fire a shot, and the police '11 go with the 
military. " 

Another thing Strahan discovered about these 
men was that they made no attempt to solve or even 
to ameliorate the social problem. If the Church did 
little to help the poor, they did nothing. They had 
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/no charities — they tried to have none; all their 
energy was spent in this. feverish political passion, 
which resulted in nothing but physical thirst — and 
J it absorbs a good deal of a working-man's small cap- 
\ ital to slake the perpetual drought of a republican 
; throat. There were better men among them, of 
course ; one or two in whom a pure patriotic passion 
burned; but for the most part Strahan found them 
both violent and impracticable men, who had 
learned to hate falsehood, but had never learned to 
seek or love truth. 

It was natural that these experiences should leave 
a deep mark on Strahan's character. They left 
their mark upon his countenance even. Lines 
began to gather on his forehead — deeper lines still 
about the mouth. His blue eyes seemed to have a 
constant gleam of pain and trouble in them. His 
fresh complexion faded in the grime of Hoxton ; he 
looked wearied, and his youth was gone. Night by 
night he toiled over books of political economy. 
There must be a clue to the mystery somewhere, 
he told himself — a way out of the darkness into 
light. Sometimes he seemed to have found the 
clue. He wrote his thoughts down as they rose ; he 
covered sheet after sheet with closely argued propo- 
sitions for the solution of the problem of poverty, 
only to find, as his reading became wider, that all 
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the propositions had been made before, and had 
been refuted. His dreams became full of hideous 
images of wrong and sorrow. More than once he 
dreamed of poverty as a huge morass, lying black 
and feculent under a low and grimy sky. He saw 
the political economists come one by one, with a 
great noise of trumpets, and plant a stepping-stone 
in the shaking mire, and call on the world to praise 
them, and mark how firm the stepping-stone was. 
He saw many of these stepping-stones laid, till there 
was quite a little line of them, stretching out into 
the morass, and each time a stone was laid the 
trumpet sounded, and the people on the shore 
clapped their hands, and praised the man who had 
laid the stone. But after a while no more stones 
were laid. They had come to a part of the bog 
which was bottomless. But people came still, and 
tried the stepping-stones, and walked out to the 
furthest one, and many of them came back no more. 
One by one they stepped off into the quagmire, and 
the hideous, festering slime sucked them down. 
And as he looked he saw that the morass, like 
Dante's hell, was full of human faces, some bleached 
to the bone, some sodden and foully stained, which 
rose slowly to the surface and disappeared again, 
like corpse-faces washed up by the movement of the 
sea. Then he would wake in horror, and rejoice 
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that it was a dream; yet the dream haunted him, 
and was before his eyes both day and night. 

Sometimes he would turn from these fruitless 
studies with disgust, and would read his Bible with 
renewed interest. He had ceased to go to church or 
chapel, but the less he saw of the forms of religion 
the more precious did the Bible itself become to 
him. He did not trouble himself about the meta- 
physics of theology ; he was not that favorite hero of 
fiction, the honest doubter. Yet he was a doubter, 
too; but his doubt took another direction. He 
doubted whether there was an)rthing in modem life 
which corresponded to the ideal of life which the 
Bible revealed. He could not find it in the so-called 
Church, and he did not know where else to look for 
it. He read the Gospels till he knew them by heart, 
and there gradually emerged from them one distinct 
and dazzling figure. He saw that if Jesus was any- 
thing He was a man of the people. Every act of 
His life showed how thoroughly He was identified 
with the poor, the disreputable, and the despised 
classes. He had never asked people to worship Him, 
but He had commanded them to be like Him. He 
had, in fact, made humanity itself His very self, 
when He had said that kind deeds done to the poor- 
jest were done to Him. Where was the man who 
was literally living as Christ lived? Where- was he 
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who had given up all to follow Christ? He told 
himself that he did not know; but he knew that it 
was not he. 

One night when this sense of the unreality of 
ecclesiastical religion was keen within him he put 
his thoughts into a little poem which I still retain. 
It is, perhaps, not much of a poem, but it expresses 
the man. It is the exposition of his aims and 
thought, and the touch of self -scorn with which it 
concludes was perhaps the veil which he drew over 
his real feelings — ^his attempt to depreciate the new 
resolves which were all the time slowly gathering 
strength in his heart. But I subjoin the poem, and 
my readers can think what they like of it. It is 
called " Christ in the Streets^** and runs as follows: 

CHRIST IN THE STREETS. 

At dead of night, long years ago 

As plain as eyes can see, 
I saw the Lord: He who appeared 

To Simon spake to me. 

I woke from dreams, the moon shone bright. 

And in the empty street 
I saw a Man pass slow, as if 

The pavements hurt his feet. 

Upon uncharitable doors 

And sleeping homes He turned 
A glance that brighter seemed than light-^ 
So clear, so still it burned. 

II 
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Something He seemed to seek, until 

On a great church's stair 
He found a woman fast asleep. 

With head and feet all bare. 

I saw him stoop, and felt afar 

The pity of His eyes ; 
He raised her, and it seemed the two 

Then vanished in the skies. 

A whisper ran along the air — 

''Rise up and follow Me I " 
Why should I go ? The night was keen — 

The frost pinched bitterly. 

Then suddenly a mighty wind 
Sprang up, and raged and beat ; 

It caught the church's golden cross, 
And flung it in the street. 

Thou Pale Form, so faintly seen. 
So oft ignored, denied, 

1 saw Thee do this thing, and yet 
I sprang not to Thy side. 

I fell asleep, awoke refreshed : 

Oh, it may well beseem. 
That now with all the world I say ; 

*' 'Twas nothing but a dream! " 



Yea, all a dream: Thyself, Thy care 

Of midnight outcasts, Lord! 
Wherefore I make my verse of Thee, 

But will not do Thy word. 

From his association with these political clubs one 
great change, however, resulted in his own life. It 
was thought necessary, in some trade quarrel which 
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had arisen, to approach Mardstone, and Strahan was 
chosen as the spokesman of the workmen. Mard- 
stone must have been favorably impressed with him, 
for he asked him to call again, and finally offered 
him a post as one of his secretaries. This Strahan 
eagerly accepted, and he found in Mardstone a kind 
and considerate employer. His mornings were now 
spent in a spacious library — very diflEerent to the 
dingy office where he had passed so many miserable 
hours. As he saw more of Mardstone his apprecia- 
tion of his great intellectual force increased, but he 
was able to perceive also, with increasing clearness, 
his moral limitations. Mardstone's great speech 
was always ringing in his ears, and he was always 
tr3Hing to reconcile the life which he saw Mardstone 
live with the spirit of that speech. He accused him- 
self of being narrow, prejudiced, stupid ; but he 
could not feel that a man, living in social luxury as 
Mardstone was, had any right to be the spokesman 
of the poor and hungry. 

One day he had the opportunity of expressing 
something of what he felt. Mardstone invited him 
into the drawing-room and introduced him to his 
young wife, in whom he recognized the beautiful 
face he had already seen at the Star Theatre and in 
the carriage that night in the Haymarket. Rare 
exotics filled the room; a few choice water-colors 
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hung upon the walls; the gray London light fell 
softened through delicately tinted curtains ; the foot 
fell upon the heavy pile of the carpets soundlessly; 
everywhere there were signs of refinement and 
fastidious taste and e^se. Strahan had never seen 
such a room before. He mentally compared it 
with the dingy chamber in which Alice worked 
beside her crippled sister. He saw again the 
crowd of grimy faces in the Star; he saw their 
homy hands clapping; and he wondered what that 
crowd would think of Mardstone if they could see 
his home. He had never felt so keenly the trag- 
edy of social inequality. And yet what could he 
say? 

It happened that the talk soon turned upon the 
very question, or series of questions, which troubled 
his mind. Strahan mentioned a book which he had 
lately read — ^the life of a man of wealth and brains, 
who was deliberately arranging to give up his 
luxurious house, and live among his workpeople 
on ;£'2oo a year, when unhappily death overtook 
him. 

"He was a noble fellow," said Mardstone; "but 
no one can doubt his mind was failing him when he 
came to so absurd a decision. It was the first shadow 
of the insanity which slew him." 

"It struck me the other way," said Strahan; "I 
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felt that so far was he from being out of his mind 
that he was just beginning to come to his right 
mind. " 

"What makes you think that?" said Mardstone 
sharply. 

"He was doing a noble thing — a disinterested 
thing. He was about to make a great renunciation 
for the sake of others. We admire the great renun- 
ciation of Gautama; why don't we admire the same 
thing when it happens at our own doors?" Strahan 
replied. 

" Then you think there should be no such thing as 
riches, no luxury, no scale of life, do you? You 
would level every one down, and proclaim a social 
equality?" 

" On the contrary, I would level every one up." 

" And do you think you would do that by putting 
great employers of labor in cottages and ordering 
them to live as their workmen did?" 

" No, you can't do that. But when a man choses 
to do it for himself, why should we say he is mad? 
Christ told a rich man to sell all that he had and 
give it to the poor. Presumably He meant what He 
said. There are men who have believed that Christ 
meant exactly what He said, and they have obeyed 
the command. Don't you think, sir, they are to be 
honored for it?" 
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"No, I don*t," said Mardstone; "nor will you 
when you think more about it." 

"Then Christ made a mistake," said Strahan 
simply. 

" No ; it is you who make a mistake in dragging 
the name of Christ into discussions where it has no 
place. Do you think I should really benefit the 
world in the long run if I sold my house and went 
to live in Whitechapel? Suppose we all did it. 
Who, then, would buy pictures, or weave tapestry, 
or manufacture furniture like this? You would 
simply kill half-a-dozen trades and arts, and would 
fling a new army of the unemployed upon the world. 
Music and sculpture and painting would soon be 
extinct. And of course architecture would die, too, 
for if no one wanted anything better than a cottage, 
your great cities would rapidly become nothing bet- 
ter than a collection of Indian wigwams. But the 
thing is too absurd; it wont bear talking about it." . 

" Yet I can assure you that the people in Hoxton 
do talk about it, and pretty often, too. The clubs 
are of one opinion on it " 

Mardstone always grew alert at ansrthing in the 
shape of positive political information. His gray 
eyes were fixed at once on Strahan, and he said, 
" Well, tell me what the clubs say. " 

" They say that there is another way in which the 
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arts could be preserved. Instead of rich men being 
the patrons of the arts, the nation would become 
their patron ; instead of accumulating everything 
that softens and elevates life in the houses of a few 
wealthy men, the nation would collect all these 
things in great buildings which were the property of 
the people, so that they would be shared by all. 
Few people — a mere handful at most — ^see them now ; 
then, all would see them. We should not then have 
the greatest masterpieces of art hidden away in pri- 
vate galleries, to which access for the cultured is 
difficult and for the poor impossible ; but we should 
have every great picture which the nation possessed 
literally made the property of the nation. The artists 
would get a better market, because they would know 
that whenever they produced a first-rate thing the 
nation would buy it from them at a fair price, and 
they would not have to sell it privately, often for 
much below its worth, only to find it sold again a 
few years later for double and treble the price they 
got for it. The Hoxton politicians don't say. Let 
there be no luxury because we can't have it — or, at 
least, the best of them don't say that; the worst do, 
of course. They would bum your house down to- 
morrow with pleasure — the mere brutal pleasure of 
destruction. But the more thoughtful men say, No, 
there's a better way: let the nation be the dispenser 
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of luxuries and arts, and what we all pay for we 
shall all share." 

''Which is the absurdest Socialism," said Mard* 
stone, ''and I am surprised that any one can be 
deceived by it. " 

"Yet," said Mrs. Mardstone, "I do feel — oh, I 
often feel ! — as if in some way it was wrong for me 
to live in all this ease when so many starve. I can't 
see my way at all. But I know that when I buy 
a trinket or a picture I always wonder whether I 
am right in doing it. I think of what might have 
been done with the money if I had given it to the 
poor. " 

"That's mere sentiment," said Mardstone. "If 
you followed your instinct you would simply starve 
an artist to help a costermonger." 

"Yes," she said, speaking slowly; "you are right 
logically, no doubt. But, you see, it's what you feel, 
t don't really care for these things at all. I could 
be quite content in a poor room if I was doing any 
good by being there. I would much rather live in 
the dingiest house in Whitechapel, and feel I was 
really helping some one by it, than live here and 
have this miserable gnawing sense that I have no 
right to be here." 

"And can't you help anybody now?" said Mard- 
stone. " Don't you do it? Could I have done what 
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I have for the poor in public life if you had not been 
with me — if you were not my wife?" 

Her beafitiful face smiled, and Mardstone*s eyes 
had a sudden tenderness in them. His wife was the 
true divinity of his life. How much of his enthu- 
siasm for humanity sprang from his love for her it 
would be difficult to say. The two things were inter- 
woven in the strangest way; it was as impossible to 
separate them as to distinguish the various threads 
of color in the shot-silk of some lovely fabric. 

Strahan thought of that old story of St. Bernard 
which he had read. St. Bernard once descended 
from his Alpine e)rrie, and went to Rome, where he 
was shocked by the signs of luxury which he saw. 
He was a welcome inmate in palace and noble hall, 
but he entered them with almost a sense of wrong- 
doing, as though he had connived at a life of ease so 
different from his. own. But he found he could not 
condemn this luxurious life, and he tells us why. 
He says he found the chief fear of the rich was lest 
they should fail in their duty to their children. He 
looked on their pictures and their books, and found 
in them stories of martyr sacrifice, of godly children, 
and holy families. He was asked whether his con- 
vent wanted gifts, and gifts were thrust upon him. 
Then he said, " What, all this on embroidered car- 
pets and marble floors?" And he was puzzled, good 
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simple man that he was, and went home saying, 
"This way of life is all wrong; but these Romans 
whom I prayed God to destroy, are lovers — ^they are 
lovers — and what can I do?" St. Bernard felt that, 
perhaps, he had set his standard of life too high, and 
so did Strahan. He felt that in his love for the poor 
it was perhaps possible, after all, to be unjust to the 
rich. 

" Oh, I don't say it's wrong for a rich man to have 
riches," Strahan said earnestly. "But this is my 
trouble. I think any real saviour of society must be 
a poor man. He must live with the poor, and must 
be one of them. He will never understand their 
thoughts and life unless he does. They will never 
really trust one who is not one of themselves. I 
cannot even imagine a rich Saviour of men. The 
most striking fact in the life of Christ is His poverty. 
And when Buddha wanted to save men he also 
felt that ^the first step was to renounce his riches, 
and become poorer than the poorest. I don't see 
any other way. It would be far easier for me if I 
did." 

Mardstone said nothing, and the conversation soon 
terminated. But he seemed annoyed and uneasy. 
When Strahan had gone he said to his wife, " That 
young fellow has some fine qualities, but I fear he's 
impracticable," 
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"I fear he is," his wife replied. "But they said 
the same thing about Christ. " 

"Pray don't you begin to talk that way," he 
answered. " We are people who can't aflEord to intro- 
duce Christ into our discussions. If Christianity 
had been able to help th« world it would have done 
so long ago. It has had the world to itself long 
enough, and has had a fair innings. " 

" Do you remember Teimyson's poem, in which he 
says that, so far from the day of Christianity being 
passed, it has only dawned, and will come by and 
by?" she answered. 

"Oh I if you are going to discuss Tennyson," he 
replied, with a laugh, " I've done. I can't cope with 
you there. " 

"Yet I sometimes think he is right, dear," she 
answered. "The poet sometimes sees farther than 
the politician, you know — even such a very astute 
politician as you," she added, with a smile. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DEATH IN THE HOUSE. 

THERE was trouble gathering in the little house 
at Hoxton. Gracie became weaker and 
weaker day by day, Bob found his earnings more 
precarious, and, to crown all, Mrs. Tight was fast 
failing in health. Her little rosy, wrinkled face 
became thin and pinched, her hair seemed whiter, 
her vivacious cheerinesis became overclouded, and 
broke out only at rare intervals. Alice toiled on and 
said nothing, but her heart was sorely troubled. 
She was astir with the earliest light, and worked far 
on into the night. She never complained; her bur- 
den would, perhaps, have been easier if she had. 
She worked on doggedly, silently, but with a bitter 
heart, in which the smart of resentment against her 
fate grew more poignant, and showed no signs of 
healing. She dared not ask herself what she should 
do if Gracie and her mother should die, but she felt 
that cold shadow of death daily thickening, and the 

icy wind, which is as the breath of the great, De- 
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stroyer, already pierced her and froze her to the heart. 
"I will not submit," she said to herself. Calamity 
might break her, as a great hand breaks the weak 
by sheer force of downward pressure, but she was 
resolved it should not find her suppliant. 

Poor Bob looked forlorn enough, but he was still 
light-hearted, and believed in the future. His sim- 
ple vanity made it impossible for him to believe that 
life could really cheat him of the place he felt to be 
his own, and he did not know that he was already a 
failure. He wrotej his verses diligently, and sent 
them to editor after editor. Sometimes they were 
returned and sometimes they were not; but they 
were rarely printed. He wrote a tale which, he pri- 
vately informed his mother, would make his fortune ; 
but his tale came back from the publishing offices 
with more celerity than his poems. 

But he was not discouraged — not he. He could 
furnish a score of instances of great men whose 
MSS. had gone the round of the publishers in vain ; 
it was one of the signs of genius that the world 
rejected you. He talked as though he was thankful 
for his discomfiture ; it was the unconscious tribute 
of the world to his greatness. He pleased himself 
with the prospect of posthumous fame. When he 
was dead people would understand him. As he often 
remarked, you had to create a taste for your work 
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before you created readers. Whether he had done 
anything in that direction may be doubted; it is cer- 
tain that he had created a violent distaste — ^not to 
say a ferocious animosity — in certain editorial 
bosoms. One of these irritable autocrats, of periodic 
literature wrote him at last, and told him that sweep- 
ing out an office appeared to be his forte; and he 
begged him to cease writing verses, buy a broom, 
and call on him in Fleet Street, and he would employ 
him. Bob kept this letter as a sample of a poet's 
trials in the nineteenth century. He said that it 
would look well in his biography. He even gloated 
over the shame and confusion which its writer would 
experience, when he found his impertinent missive 
included in some new voljime of the " Curiosities of 
Literature," under the heading of " Editorial Ameni- 
ties. " His only retort was to compose a poem after 
the pattern of Byron's " English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers," but, as he said, much more stinging. 
He sent a copy to his assailant, and it was not 
returned. Soon afterwards this unhappy man was 
relieved of his editorial duties, and Bob professed to 
believe that it was a sense of shame that had driven 
him into retirement. 

It is certain that he died soon afterwards. 

Literary biography has much to answer for. Has 
not Dickens described, with dramatic art beyond all 
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praise, how he dropped his first contribution to liter- 
ature into a dark letter-box in Fleet Street, and how 
he went into Westminster Abbey and read this said 
contribution in all the glory of print with such a 
flutter of the heart, and such happy tears in his eyes, 
as no later success of a most successful life was ever 
able to produce? Of course Dickens did not mean 
to crowd Fleet Street with young poets in ardent 
search of dark letter-boxes, but he has done so all 
the same. Poor Bob was always dropping things 
into Fleet Street letter-boxes. He did it after dark, 
stealthily and secretly, as though it were dynamite 
which he distributed. Alas! there was nothing half 
so startling as djmamite in these little parcels. 
There was a good deal about loves and doves, and 
rain and pain, and desire and fire, and the azure sea 
and the things that are to be, with occasional refer- 
ences to the feverish smart of a poet's broken heart 
which is only healed by the hungry grave or the bit- 
ter wave, where at last his breast is laid to rest, etc., 
etc.— which is a story so familiar that editors natur- 
ally did not care to pursue it. One pathetic comfort 
Bob had, however — ^his mother believed in him. 
What mother does not believe that her son is far 
superior to anybody else's son? To her he read his 
poems, and she listened with clasped hands, devoutly 
and reverently, and to her simple mind it was all 
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very wonderful. Then she would lay her withered 
little hand in his, and tell him she was proud of 
him, and Bob was as happy as though he were the 
Laureate. She sometimes asked him where he got 
it all, how he managed to write it, and then Bob 
would smile mysteriously, as one who is in the 
secrets of Nature and may not reveal them. All 
very foolish, you may say; but not the less pathetic 
and beautiful. If our mothers are not to believe in 
us, pray where are we to look for recognition and 
\ applause? 

And now his mother was going from him into that 
great unknown land where all earthly struggles are 
ended. Quietly, but surely, she was sinking out of 
life — fading like a shadow on the wall, which dwin- 
dles before our eyes as the sun moves onward and 
seeks another task. She did not complain; she did 
not acknowledge that she was ill ; her feet still 
moved busily upon the daily household tasks — 
though a little slower, a little uncertainly. She pre- 
pared the simple family meals, and would let no one 
else do it ; it was her humble prerogative, and she 
thought no one but herself able to perform it. She 
listened to Bob's poems still, but with a far-away, 
perplexed look on her face, as though she already 
overheard a distant music, which she tried in vain 
to understand. Ever since her children could 
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remember her she had been incessantly busy, and 
now it struck Alice with a terrible foreboding to see 
her mother sitting still, with her tired hands dropped 
quietly upon her lap. They had been shapely hands 
once, but long ago ; work had blunted and disfigiured 
them ; they had been held fast in the grasp of pov- 
erty, and bore the marks of the cruel pressure. The 
dumb pathos of those coarsened, wearied hands 
smote the young girl like a bitter reproach. They 
added another silent accusation to those many angry 
accusations against fate with which her heart was 
full. 

But her mother had no reproaches in her heart; 
she was filled with a simple and uncomplaining 
trust. She was one of those gracious souls who 
suffer without anger, meekly accepting the rebuffs 
of fortune, and incapable of blaming God for any ill 
that life may bring. Once only had she ever felt 
that the ways of God needed vindication. When a 
fraudulent trustee had robbed her of most of her 
little savings, she did feel it hard, and her faith 
trembled a moment at the shock. But it was only 
for a moment She soon found cause to thank God 
that it had not been as bad as it might be. " I have 
my children left," she said, "and I have my health, 
and I should be thankful. It is hard to see all that 

you have saved against old age lost, but perhaps it 
12 
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was not well that I should have it. We mustn't 
blame anybody, dears. God knows best." But 
Alice had another opinion. 

Then followed those long and dragging days when 
one impending thought clouded each mind, and no 
one dared to speak of it. We know but too well how 
these hours of tribulation begin, and they have but 
one ending. First the doctor came, and asked his 
questions, and as he went away smiled and looked 
cheerful ; then he came many times, and at last, as 
he came down the narrow staircase, shook his head. 
He seemed to have left the night behind him. 

** It seems so strange for me to be lying here, doing 
nothing," said the undaunted little soul. " Can't you 
give me something to do?" 

She knew well enough that she was dying, but in 
her quiet heroic way she was determined to say 
nothing about it That was why she wanted some- 
thing to do; she could bear her pain better when her 
hands were busy. She even lent herself to the delu- 
sion that she would soon be well. There were for- 
lorn little tea-drinkings in her bedroom, when the 
fire was made bright, and she talked so cheerily that 
one would have thought it was a luxury to be sick. 
Then the weather became close and hot, and the 
hazy sunlight poured through the little window, and 
made one long for green fields and the cool breath 
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of the summer sea. She did not suffer much pain 
latterly; she simply seemed to grow smaller, and 
more frail, and the girlish color on her face became 
fainter. And even the roughened hands at last 
began to recover some of their fair girlish shapeli- 
ness, as they lay there folded in that unaccustomed 
sloth. 

As the world counts heroism this little white- 
haired woman had done nothing to deserve recogni- 
tion. " To love, to sacrifice everything and be for- 
gotten — ^that is woman's saga," it has been said, and 
her life was expressed in that simple sentence. She 
had memories of a happy girlhood in a house where 
privation was unknown, and of an early love which 
folk called foolish, and of an early marriage which 
folk called more foolish still, and then of a great 
shock of agony and a long hard widowhood, when 
she fought the world unfriended, and brought her 
children up at the price of a daily sacrifice which 
they never comprehended. Her husband had been 
a poor country minister, and he died young. She 
never forgot that she had been a minister's wife. 
It was a holy recollection, a memory and knowledge 
which gave a sacred fragrance to her thoughts. She 
never spoke of those early happy days, even to her 
children; a delicate reverence made her silent. But 
there were few moments of her life when she had 
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not before her inner eye the picture of a pale face 
with blood upon the lips — her husband's face, as she 
had seen it when he lay upon her arm and whispered 
to her that he would never preach again. 

I have said that she treated Strahan as a son, and 
he felt for her a son's affection. She saw in him 
some elements of character which reminded her of 
the husband of her youth, perhaps. At all events, 
she seemed better able to talk of serious things to 
him than to her own children. And he was glad to 
watch beside her, to do any act of kindness for her, 
to soothe and comfort her. His hands acquired a 
strange skill in these offices of tenderness. No 
woman could have been more gentle, more patient 
and vigilant than he became. 

One night he persuaded Alice to let him watch 
through the night. She was worn out with work 
and anxiety, and reluctantly assented. 

The night was hot, and not a breath of wind 
•moved the blind which was drawn over the open 
window. Outside, the roar of wheels gradually died 
away, and was renewed, like the noise of withdraw- 
ing and on-coming waves upon the shore. He began 
mechanically to count the intervals of silence and 
analyze the noises of the street. That heavy lum- 
bering was the last 'bus as it rolled northward; that 
softer grinding mixed with jingling bells the last 
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tram; that deep, monotonous, crashing sound some 
laden wagon passing slowly towards one of the great 
markets; then came the rapid clamor of a passing 
hansom, then a peal of shrill laughter, then a drunken 
voice singing some snatch of vulgar song; then all 
died away, even the policeman's footfall, and a dead 
silence lay over all. He could hear the watch tick- 
ing in the sick room, so deep the stillness. The 
night-light flickered, and threw long shadows on the 
wall; the sick woman sighed, and then began to 
speak. A sort of awe fell upon him when he lis- 
tened, and found that her thoughts were busy with 
that concealed past of which she never spoke. It 
seemed like a shameful act to listen. The voice 
died away, and then began again, clearer than 
ever. 

"Robert," it said in a thrilling whisper, "is that 
you? Ah, my dear! I have wanted you so long. 
You went away too soon : you left me all alone in 
the dark and cold. But I must not complain : God 
has been very good to me. You did your best, dear ; 
it wasn't your fault that the people didn't like your 
preaching. You tried to live like Christ but they 
didn't understand it. They said that you had no 
business to give so much away: your first duty was 
to take care of yourself. But you knew best, dear. 
You did it for the best. Only it was so hard when 
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you were dead to be told that it was your own fault 
you didn't take care of yourself as you should." 

The voice ceased, and then began again. " Rob- 
ert, it is better after all to be too much like Christ 
than too little, isn't it, dear? Yes, yes — To go about 
doing good — to do good and forget not. " Then con- 
sciousness suddenly returned. " Was I ' saying any- 
thing?" she asked. Strahan answered that she had 
been talking a little. She lay silent for a while, and 
then she said, "I would like to say something to 
you, if you will let me. I don't think you will be 
offended." 

" I couldn't be offended with an5rthing you might 
say." 

" Well, I have heard you and Alice talking some- 
times, and you have been very bitter about the 
things that have gone wrong in this world I 
thought I would like to tell you what my dear hus- 
band said once to me. You know he was a minis- 
ter. We lived in a poor colliery village, where peo- 
ple were always sick and injured and in want. My 
husband spent all his time among them. He gave 
away far more than he could spare. People sneered 
at him for doing it, but he used to ask them how a 
man could sit down to his three or four meals a day 
and call himself a Christian when he knew that 
other folk were starving? He used to get -very 
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angry about it all^ and then people got angry with 
him too. He wore himself out with work among the 
poor, and it caused the illness of which he died. 
Well, one day, just before he was taken ill he came 
into the house very excited, and he said something 
to me which I never forgot. He said, * Susan' — that 
is my name, you know — 'I have been making a great 
mistake, and I have only just found it out. I have 
been acting as though God had blundered, and it was 
my business to set Him right. I have forgotten that 
God is good. And I see now that no one will ever 
do any good among the poor unless he really 
believes, and makea them believe, that God is good. 
When they feel that they begin to try to be better 
themselves. When you feel it you go about your 
work in a different way, and instead of trying to set 
God right you ask Him humbly to help you to do 
His will. Yes, I see now that I have been all wrong, 
and may God forgive me, for I have forgotten that 
He was good. ' I thought I would like to tell you 
that," she continued, "because you are very like my 
dear husband in wanting to help people, and I was 
afraid, perhaps,you didn't feel what I feel, that God 
is really good, you know." 

A gush of emotion filled his heart. The thought 
of this poor lady, with her hard life and many sor- 
rows, persisting in the sublime belief that God is 
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good, touched him keenly. How could he help 
receiving her testimony as true and faithful? 

And yet he could not help saying, "I wish I 
believed it — that is, I wish that I could feel that it 
was true!" 

" I ought to know, " she answered, quietly. " I 
have had what people call an unfortunate life, and 
yet it has been a happy one. I have always tried 
to do right." 

She lay quite silent for a time. The night-light 
cast long shadows on the wall, and as it flickered to 
and fro the shadows seemed to become instinct with 
a grotesque life, and moved too. They seemed like 
dark shapes, robed in gloom, which tossed frantic 
hands of appeal and expostulation up and down, and 
their raiment fell in tremulous folds of blackness on 
the floor. To the eye of the imagination they were 
the shapes of Misery, and Hunger, and Desolation, 
which had gathered in that midnight sick room, as 
if to disprove by their very presence the] saying that 
God was good. Strahan watched them with a sense 
of absurd childish fascination. They were never 
still; they shuddered and trembled as though the 
fierce wind of sorrow shook them ; they were so ter- 
ribly human in their sudden gestures that a feeling 
of fear fell upon him as he looked. 

Outside the window the stillness was suddenly 
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broken by a high, sharp voice, singing some dog- 
gerel religious song. Strahan recognized the fitful, 
quavering voice. It was the voice of a woman well 
known in the neighborhood, a poor crazed creature 
who had no home but the streets — one of those for- 
lorn and hopeless wrecks that drift upon the sea of 
London life, and at last find the comparatively still 
backwater of some obscure locality which suits their 
wretchedness. What this poor soul had been and 
suffered no one knew, but in some far distant morn- 
ing of life religion had touched her thoughts, and 
had given them bent and color. As she passed the 
house the shrill voice sang — 

** It wont be long, it wont be long, 
For I'm a-going home. 
For I'm a-going home 
To the New Jerusalem.*' 

" To the New Jerusalem " echoed the silent street, 
and the words died away in tremulous inflections. 
Then the silence engulfed it utterly, and again the 
ticking of the watch could be heard in the sick room. 

But something in the weird, sad notes roused the 
attention of the sufferer. She turned restlessly upon 
the pillow and, once more her lips began to move 
unconsciously, and to babble of the past. 

" No, no," she said, in that thrilling whisper which 
so awes us in the sick, because it is the utterance of 
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a mind over which the will has lost control. " No, 
no. Lord! I have borne enough. Let not this evil 
happen to me. Smite me not again. Thou hast 
taken my babe from me, Thou hast fed me with the 
bread of affliction, Thou hast made me know the 
alienation of friends; take not my husband. — He iis 
all I have. Lord. Ah, that blood upon the lips 
means death ! I know it. It is the beginning of the 
end. Yes — yes — Thy will be done. It will soon be 
over for all of us, and then the New Jerusalem — the 
New — and I saw it descending out of heaven as a 
bride adorned for her husband." 

Once more consciousness returned, and she looked 
upon the face of Strahan with intelligence and rec- 
ognition. " You will be kind to them all when I am 
gone, wont you?" she said. " I think you are a good 
man, and I can trust you. Don't be discouraged 
because you can't do all you want to do. There is 
One who will help you, and God is good. " 

" I have sometimes thought," she continued, •* that 
you cared a little for my poor Alice, but perhaps I 
was mistaken. " 

" I do care for Alice," said Strahan, earnestly. " I 
admire her — I love her; but I don't care for her, per- 
haps, exactly in the way you mean, dear Mrs. Tight." 

"No? Well, you can be a brother to her then, 
can't you? She is a good girl, but oh, so hard, so 
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bitter, that I am sometimes afraid for her! And if 
there is any one else you love, love her well. You 
wont mind an old woman like me talking to you, 
will you? I shall soon be gone now. And I see 
that the only thing that can make life sweet is love. 
We can never love too much. Oh, how many times 
my heart has ached because I did not love my dear 
husband better while he was mine. And he went 
away so soon — so soon!" 

Poor heroic soul! She was still busy with the 
past. The New Jerusalem itself moved her far less 
deeply than that vision of a little grimy house in a 
rude colliery village, where she had poured out her 
life in such unstinted service to the dead. She lived 
again, she had lived again every day of her life, 
through those hours of bereavement, when the full 
cup was pressed so ruthlessly to her guileless lips. 
She had never ceased to see that black sodden 
mould, that little mound of ugly earth which cov- 
ered her first baby, and which was opened once 
more, on that bitter winter day to receive her dead 
husband. Years make no difference to griefs like 
I these. In the silent hours of life they return upon 
, us again and again with undiminished force, like a 
. sharp pain which has been soothed for a time, but 
which leaps up into violent, malevolent mastery the 
moment we have time to think of it. And then the 
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memory reminds us of every unconscious wrong we 
did to the dead, and is insistent in its cruel accuracy 
of reproduction. We remember the look of love that 
found no answering glance in us ; the cold words and 
careless answers ; the little slights which we had no 
leisure then to think of as omissions in the punctual 
ministrations of love; the delayed letter, the meal 
unprepared, the pillow unarranged; the things we 
might have done and did not, the little sacrifices we 
might and should have made, but which, in pure 
heedlessness, or preoccupation, were forgotten, and 
we feel that we would give the best year of our life 
now to have the chance of doing one of the least of 
these things, which it would have taken us but a 
moment to do then, and which, alas ! it has taken a 
lifetime to regret. 

Perhaps the more delicate and tender is the love,^ 
the more acute is this power of reproach ; for it is 
only noble natures that can feel it in its full inten- 
sity. No one would ever have thought of reproach- 
ing this heroic soul for any lack of love; nothing 
but her own faithful, tender heart. Those work- 
worn hands told their own tale of unwearied service, 
of toil which had often left little opportunity for 
rest. How many thousands of stitches had they put 
into little garments in those long years of widow- 
hood, when her children were provided for " without 
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the sweet sense of providing"? How often had those 
dim, kind eyes ached over tasks which the midnight 
found unfinished? And what a revelation it was of 
the tenderness of a woman's love, thought Strahan, 
that such a woman as this could reproach herself for 
lack of love ! As he listened the tears flashed into 
his eyes. He had loved this little cheerful wdman 
before ; now he reverenced her. 

The morning was beginning to dawn. A gray 
cold light stole into the room, and the details of the 
room resumed their old distinctness. The shadows 
still moved upon the wall, but they were fainter, as 
if worn out with their passionate frenzy. Then they 
sank wholly out of sight, and a finger of gold was 
laid upon the window, and the cold gray light had 
a blush of color in it, for the day had broken. 

Strahan went to the window and looked out. How 
different the sordid street looked in its emptiness, 
and bathed as it now was in the sacred dawn ! Its 
ugliness, its drab monotony, its depressing dingi- 
ness had disappeared; the gold of morning had 
washed it and made it almost beautiful. The pol- 
ished tram-lines gleamed in the morning glory like 
two lines of fire, whose converging flames were lost 
in a broad radiance from which the golden splendor 
seemed to throb forth, as out of a great heart of light 
which was eager to empty itself. A faint luminous 
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mist lay over the silent city, out of which dome and 
steeple, dingy gable and factory chimney, rose glori- 
fied like the creation of a fairy architecture. Far 
off, high above everything, the golden cross of St. 
Paul's glowed like a shape of sacrificial hope. The 
one forsaken elm that tried to thrive in the little 
grass plot at the comer of the street was quivering 
in the light breeze as if with the joy of recovered 
life, glad to find its fibres no longer vibrating with 
the roar of wheels, dreaming, almost, that it was 
back again in that wide forest, where the dew flashed 
and the birds sang, and its brief sapling youth was 
^ent. And in its smoky branches the sparrows 
chirped, and a ragged starling smoothed his feathers, 
and talked loudly to himself about the evil ways 
of men and the blessedness of dawn. No human 
creature was in sight, and that was why, for a little 
space, the city was at peace. It was the absence of 
man that made all the difference, Strahan sadly 
reflected ; in a few hours all would be changed, and, 
with the coming of man, dust, and whirl, and 
noisome disquiet would return. 

Then he glanced toward the bed, and his medita- 
tion abruptly ended. The sick woman was awake, 
and had risen in the bed. Her gray hair fell in little 
ringlets round her temples, and her face had a great 
solemnity upon it. 
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" It has come, " she said. " Call them. " 

And as she spoke th,e sunlight entered the room, 
and clothed her as with raiment of gold. 

And then came that solemn moment which we 
know half-a-dozen times only in a life perhaps, but 
which leaves us with a scar upon the heart which 
never disappears. In a few moments the house was 
roused, and there were hurryings to and fro, and 
distress and fear, and lamentation. Gracie was car- 
ried in to say farewell ; poor Bob stood weeping on 
one side of the bed, Alice, pale and tearless, on the 
other. 1^ 'x^. 

O thou who hast done so much for us, what can 
we do for thee now? How show our love? How tell 
, thee that we loved thee better than we dared to say, 
though thy heart, had we known it, was thirsting for 
some such word as this? Alas! we cannot even lay 
down our life for thee. And from this silent form, 
fallen forward in our arms, drawing such difficult 
breath, unconscious even of our touches and caresses, 
there is no response — ^no response, neither now nor 
evermore. For the wheels within the brain have 
stopped, and the ears are dulled, and the silver cord 
is loosed, and these poor hands that toiled for others 
shall now have time to rest at last, and for ever. 

Very tenderly they made her lie back upon the 
pillow, and then the sunlight no longer clothed her. 
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The light that fell upon the pillow was white and 
cold. The sunlight still poured in one great shaft 

i of glory across the bed, but upon her face there lay 

; the cold white light of Death. 

I Then the blind was once more drawn across the 
window, and the sunlight was expelled. A chill 
and dreary gloom filled the little chamber, for the 

I King of Glory and of Terrors had there set up his 

\ court. 

• •••••• 

The poor have no leisure for the luxury of grief. 
They have no time to sit and weep beside the dead. 
There is work to be done, and work that cannot be 
postponed under penalty of starvation. It is well if 
they can find money for the burial of the dead, and 
time to follow the beloved body to its last resting- 
place. 

There is little need to describe those miserable 
days which followed the death of Mrs. Tight. In 
Alice all feeling seemed dulled and blunted. She 
bent over her daily task like a soulless automaton — 
hard, cold, pallid. She had no tears to shed; they 
were frozen in the depths of a rebellious heart. Bob 
went to and fro, in a helpless, bewildered way, 
robbed of all his light-heartedness, and silent almost 
as his sister. Poor Gracie did not linger long behind 
her mother. In another month she followed her into 
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the great silence. Of course, it was in a cemetery 
for the poor that they were laid ; a vast overcrowded 
place, where the poorer dead cannot even have a 
grave to themselves, but must needs share the last 
resting-place with others. Perhaps this was the bit- 
terest drop in all the c\ip of suflEering for Alice. 
There was a peculiar and most poignant shame and 
humiliation for her in the thought that, even in 
death, the poor were hustled and overcrowded ; that 
even the grave showed them no respect ; that here, 
too, the degradations of their lot pursued them. - She 
went once to the cemetery a month after the inter- 
ment, but she never went again. It was a Sunday 
afternoon, and a misty warmth was in the quiet air, 
and among the trees of the burying-place a thrush 
was singing. For a moment the air of calm soothed 
the girl's weary heart. Gentler and softer thoughts 
were beginning to steal across her mind. And then 
she came to the little pile of new-turned earth, and, 
oh, horror ! found that already half-a-dozen other 
inscriptions were there — a line of little wooden 
crosses, planted close together, and bearing the 
names of those who lay below and shared her 
mother's pillow. She had felt the pinch of poverty 
before, but never had she so intensely felt the 
shame. All her old bitterness came back, and 
flooded her soul like a black tide. 
13 
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"Yes/* she thought, "here is the final exposition 
of what life means. Money is everything ; without 
it there is neither peace for the living nor honor for 
the dead." All her old repressed artistic instincts 
leaped up with a new flame of life. She would con- 
quer the world, if it were only for the pleasure of 
trampling the world under her feet. And she 
resolved that if she ever became an artist her art 
should be dedicated to the poor. Let others paint 
the gay and beautiful ; her mission should be to 
paint with uncompromising realism the anguish of 
the outcast, the humiliations of the neglected. 



A 



CHAPTER X. 
A SOCIAL CAMPAIGN. 

S Mardstone got to know Strahkn better, it was 
natural that he should admit him to a larger 
intimacy. One of the best points in Mardstone's 
character was that he had no sense of caste, no 
respect for rank, and therefore it never occurred to 
him that Strahan was his social inferior. He knew 
him only as a bright, intelligent mind, with fresh 
views and thoughts which were full of interest to 
him. In Strahan the awkwardness and uncertain- 
ties of youth had by this time worn away. The 
strange discipline he had undergone had been just 
what he needed to give closeness of fibre to his na- 
ture, and expel those elements of weakness which 
had promised ruin. He had, in fact, become a man, 
and had a man's balance of nature and resolution of 
purpose. 

Mrs. Mardstone always treated him with gracious 

friendship. To her he was more interesting than to 
I 195 
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her husband, because she saw his moral qualities 
where Mardstone only saw his intellectual. He 
never posed for eflfect, but he was to her at all times 
the representative of the poor. His humanitarian 
passion coincided with her own. She was always 
asking him questions concerning the life of the poor, 
and at last bits of his own history were confided to 
her. Thus it happened that he one day told her 
about the Tight family, and spoke enthusiastically 
of the artistic gifts of Alice. 

"You really think she has artistic power, then, 
do you?" she said. 

"I am sure of it," said Strahan. "She is drudg- 
ing her life out for a miserable pittance, and her 
powers are perishing under the pressure. But she is 
capable of better things." 

"Art is a hard mistress, especially for women," 
said Mrs. Mardstone. "They are handicapped by 
sex, if nothing else. It is difficult to persuade 
dealers to think there is any real genius in a 
woman's work, or, if they think it, to give a price 
for it which they would at once oflEer a man. It is 
one of the disabilities of woman," she said, with a 
smile, " that they are always cheated in the labor- 
market, and in no market more than that of art. " 

The result of this conversation was that an inter- 
view was arranged between Mrs. Mardstone and 
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Alice. At first the pride of the girl rebelled against 
it; she regarded it as an act of patronage, and 
resented it. 

"What do these grand people want with us?" she 
said. " They do not understand us. Their patron- 
age and help is only a way of easing their own 
uneasy sense that they have more than they deserve, 
and we less." 

"Now, pray don't be unreasonable," said Strahan. 
"You want a larger life, and here at least is a 
chance of getting it. Mrs. Mardstone is not one of 
those women who insult the poor with patronage. 
Besides, if you really want to be an artist, how can 
you get on without patronage? It all depends how 
it is given. The greatest artists have had patrons, 
but their patrons have been their friends." 

Alice assented sullenly, and it was accordingly 
arranged that she could call on Mrs. Mardstone. 
She took with her a little portfolio of drawings 
which she had executed in the happier days of her 
country life. There were also among them two or 
three sketches of London street life, but only two or 
three. 

To Alice, as to Strahan, an introduction into a 
house of wealth and real refinement was a new and 
surprising experience. She saw for the first time a 
hundred beautiful things, the spectacle of a life 
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which she had dimly imagined and strongly coveted, 
and a softening charm fell upon her. There was an 
exquisite sense of almost physical delight in the 
thick carpets, the subdued light, the fragrance of 
flowers, the general effect of ease and sumptuous- 
ness. It did not overwhelm her, as it would have 
done a nature less proud and sufficient. She instan- 
taneously adapted herself to it, as to a sphere which 
was her right. She did not even feel the cruel 
contrast it presented to the conditions of the life she 
had lived so long, and which so many lived. She 
was too absorbed in the delight of the spell it cast 
upon her. She felt that she had the faculty for 
enjoying and even inventing these luxuries that 
touched the sense of beauty so keenly. A hundred 
starved instincts revived in her and demanded liberty 
^d food. The fresh joy of girlhood came back. She 
spoke with fire and animation ; there was a native 
ease and grace about her which made her seem in 
harmony with these strange surroundings. Mrs. 
Mardstone was greatly surprised. She expected to 
find a spiritless, hard- worked drudge; she found a 
girl of fine figure and noble face, who stood erect 
and claimed without a word, without a single pre- 
sumptuous glance or gesture, a native equality. 

It was only when she unclasped her portfolio that 
she became diffident and uneasy. 
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"You must remember," she said, "that I am one 
of those who have had no time for the real pursuit 
of art. Whatever knowledge I have has had to earn 
the quick interest of daily bread. I have had no 
leisure to wait for investments of labor whose 
reward is deferred. It has been a hand-to-mouth 
struggle, and I have nothing here that I am not 
ashamed of." 

"Never mind," said Mrs. Mardstone. "Let us 
hope there are better days coming. " 

The shabby portfolio was opened, and one by one 
the sketches were laid upon the table. Most of 
them were little bits of scenery, glimpses of river 
and woodland, a group of cattle at a ford — in fact, 
the usual work of beginners. Mrs. Mardstone said 
nothing, but inwardly she was disappointed. She 
began to regret the introduction. It was simply a 
creation of bright hopes which were never to be 
realized. Presently the series was exhausted, and 
Alice was in the act of closing the portfolio, when 
Mrs. Mardstone perceived two or three sketches 
which had not been exhibited. 

"You have some more there, I think, haven't 
you?" she said. 

"Yes; but I don't think you will care to see 
these," said Alice. "They will hardly please 
you. " 
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" On the contrary, I wish to see them very much," 
she replied; "I wish to see all you care to show, 
me." 

The portfolio was slowly unfolded again, and the 
sketches were produced. They were the hasty 
transcripts of life in Hoxton which Alice had pro- 
duced in the early days of her London experience. 
They were curiously incomplete, but curiously pow- 
erful. There was no trace of the beginner in these. 
One represented a blind beggar seated on the pave- 
ment beside a rotten wall, and a group of mocking 
urchins round him busily engaged in deciphering 
the story of his woes, which was written on a frag- 
ment of canvas which lay at his feet. Another 
represented a forlorn, bedraggled child, struggling 
along the miry street under the shelter of a huge, 
broken umbrella, and doing her best to keep the 
slanting rain from a loaf of bread, which was only 
partially concealed by her tattered shawl. The 
third was sadder still. It was a child's small black 
coffin, being carried unceremoniously out of a nar- 
row doorway to the gloomy hearse in the street, 
with a group of ragged children eagerly watching 
the performance, and a wretched woman in rusty 
black silently emerging out of the shadow of the 
doorway, absorbed in her sorrow and oblivious of all 
beside. They bore the marks of having been done 
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with extreme rapidity. But they had art and a most 
unusual power about them. The color was laid on 
in great splashes, the figures were outlined with a 
few broad strokes, but they lived. A desolate 
pathos breathed in each sketch. There was the 
same gray sodden sky in each, the miry road, the 
muddy rain-pools, the atmosphere of dejected mis- 
ery. And one could see at a glance why these three 
sketches were so different from the others. In the 
others Alice had simply copied; in these she had 
felt. The one had been done without motive, the 
other under the smart and sting of an intense sym- 
pathy. As Mrs. Mardstone looked upon them, and 
compared them with the little bits of landscape she 
had just handled, she was amazed. 

"Why," she said, "these are splendid!" 

Alice flushed with vivid delight. " I didn't think 
much of them," she said simply, " and that was why 
I didn't want you to see them. You see, they are 
not finished. " 

" They are finished enough for art, " she replied. 
" If you can do work like this you should do no other 
work. You should begin to study at once." 

"I am not sure that I can always do work like 
this," she answered quietly. "These sketches are a 
piece of myself — they are private and personal; and 
that is another reason why I did not like to show 
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them to you. Every day, for months, I have seen 
such scenes as these ; some of them grotesque, some 
agonizingly pathetic, all painful. They kindle in me 
a sort of rage, a violent pity which is more anger 
than pity. I don't know how to express it. But 
when I see these things I get mad with the wild 
injustice of life. O, such children as I have seen ! — 
such ragged, forlorn, crushed-looking little mortals, 
out of whom all childhood has been squeezed; so 
pitiably sharp and self-sufficient, so old-looking, so 
subdued to squalid drudgery and content with 
squalid pleasure ; always alert like a dog that 
expects a blow, keen and sharp visaged, because the 
struggle of life began with them in their very 
cradles. There — I can't describe it in any words. 
But when I can endure looking at it all no longer, I 
fly to my color-box, and it is like drawing away the 
black, inflamed blood in my heart to begin to paint 
it. I grow easier as I try to describe it all in this 
only way that is possible to me. But," she finished 
suddenly, with a proud straightening of her figure, 
"why should I tell you all this? These things are 
not for you. " 

"And that is where you do me injustice," Mrs. 
Mardstone answered, earnestly. " Why are they not 
for me? On the contrary, these are the very things 
I ought to know. " 
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"But," said Alice — and then her eyes involunta- 
rily turned to the luxurious appointments of the room, 
and she stopped. 

"Yes, I know what you are thinking," Mrs. Mard- 
stone resumed. " You think that because I have the 
misfortune to be rich I have no heart. You do not 
know how we rich people weary of all this useless 
splendor, this cruel ease. You do not know how 
many of us there are who would gladly be rid of it 
all to-morrow if we could see any practical good to 
be reached by our renunciation. You tell us we 
belong to the unproductive class, that we neither 
toil nor spin. Is that our fault? Why, from our 
very birth we are forbidden to labor, and it is much 
if we are not also taught that labor is shameful. 
We would gladly work if we did but know how. 
There is not one of us who does not in her heart 
envy the woman who is able to earn her bread. We 
envy her her power, her independence, her sense of 
belonging to herself. All that we can do is to give 
away our money; it is, alas! all we know how to 
give. Ah, you do not know how many rich women 
there are who make futile attempts to break through 
the traditions and conventionalities of their position, 
who long to get out of their gilded cages into the 
great free currents of life, who would feel an exqui- 
site joy in knowing that they really could earn any- 
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thing, but know all the same that it is a joy which 
they can never have. It is women like you who 
have power, and freedom to use it as you will, who 
can come and go as you will in the world, and taste 
the real life of energy and struggle — it is you whom 
we envy." 

"I beg your pardon," said Alice, humbly. "I 
never thought of it like that. I did not mean to be 
unjust. Only it is so natural for us to feel a covet- 
ousness of wealth, and a jealousy of it, when we 
remember the disabilities of poverty. " 

Alice went away that morning with the sense that 
something had happened which had changed her 
character. There was a new, unusual softening in 
the girl's whole nature. It was like the gradual 
loosening of the icy bonds of winter, when the 
spring begins to breathe upon the earth. She had 
found a friend, and the gracious, sympathetic nature 
of this large-hearted woman began to penetrate her 
own. Soft thrills ran through her, little delicious 
pulses of tenderness, warm flutterings of gratitude 
and love. For years she had dwelt in a world of 
isolation. She had had no one to whom she could 
confide the deepest thoughts of her mind. She had 
had no time to do anything but brace herself up 
against that iron pressure of poverty which forced 
her into the dust. Now her true nature shot up all 
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at once into vigorous life, like a flower which had 
long been nipped and dwarfed by bitter winds, but 
which at length finds sunlight and congenial soil. 
She was even able to accept help of Mrs. Mardstone, 
which was the most conclusive evidence that pride 
had ceased to dominate her will. And, thanks to 
Mrs. Mardstone, she was soon studying art at one of 
the great art schools, and making such rapid pro- 
gress that her masters were prophesying the most 
remarkable career for her. 

In the mean time Strahan had come to a resolution 
which revolutionized his whole life. It came about 
in this wise. Mardstone had often talked over with 
him the social problem of London, but never with 
much hopefulness. The only points upon which he 
insisted, as real factors in its solution, were combi- 
nation and legislative action. That is to say, he 
viewed the problem from the politician's standpoint 
only. When he made public speeches you might 
suppose that he was certain the millennium would 
dawn within a week ; when he studied the problem 
calmly in his own study, he was apt to relapse into 
pessimism. His eloquence affected himself as well 
as others. He unconsciously victimized himself not 
less than his audience. He really believed, while 
the glow of oratory ran through him, that he pos- 
sessed the solution of the whole matter. All things 
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are possible to him that believeth, and in these 
believing moments he recognized no impossibilities. 
Something must be allowed also for the periods of 
nervous exhaustion which followed the severe strain 
'of public service. When the nerves are run down 
optimism is not easy. Perhaps nerves have more to 
do with faith and unbelief than we imagine or com- 
monly allow. 

He was, of course, acquainted with all the theo- 
ries of modem science, and these exercised a power- 
ful influence over his mind. And it was clear 
enough to him that modem science had nothing 
hopeful to say upon the problem of poverty. The 
survival of the fittest, in truth, is not a hopeful doc- 
trine It has no gospel for the poor and weak. 

"You see," he said to Strahan one day, "we can 
not alter the facts of heredity. If we could stop the 
growth of the population for a whole generation, 
something might be done. But the worst of it is, 
that we have to deal with people who are cursed 
from their birth, who, indeed, may be said to be 
cursed before their birth." 

" Doesn't that come perilously near being a scien- 
tific statement of the old doctrines of predestination 
and reprobation?" said Strahan. 

"I have nothing to do with theology," said Mard- 
stone coldly. "As I have told you before, I look 
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for no help from religion. It has had its chance and 
failed." 

" And I am beginning to think there is no hope in 
anjlhing else," said Strahan. 

"Ah! you are impracticable," said Mardstone. 
"If I could get a law passed which would forbid 
early marriages, and limit the family, I should have 
more faith in that than all the religions of the world 
put together." 

"And why should not the poor marry?" said Stra- 
han "They have instincts like other men, and 
passions, and a thirst for love. Are we to deprive 
them of that? Are we to disenfranchise them of the 
common rights and hopes of humanity simply 
because they are poor? Are we to tell a man 
who only earns eighteen shillings a week that for 
that reason he must be doomed to celibacy, that he 
is not to know the joy of children, that he must be 
thrust out of the family relationships which have 
always been the great safeguards of character? 
Besides, governments are ready enough to use the 
children of the poor when they want food for pow- 
der. When there is any drudgery to be done, any 
perilous task to be performed, a mine to be worked, 
a tunnel to be made, a sewer to be cleansed, it is 
always the children of the poor who have to do it. 
There is nothing that enrages poverty so much or so 
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justly as to tell it that, because it is what it is, it 
must give up its rights to human instincts and affec- 
tions. This is the last cup of gall which it refuses 
to drink." 

" Oh, I know all that!" raid Mardstone. " I know 
it is a cruel thing to say. I may speak of it thus to 
you, but it is not a thing I am ever likely to say to 
the public. Now let us come to an understanding. 
You want to do something tangible for the solution 
of the difficulty. I have faith enough in you to 
promise that, if you will put before me a workable 
scheme, I will stand behind you, and help you. But 
no religion, mind." 

" You are very good, sir," said Strahan. " I have a 
scheme. But first of all, let me say, that I can per- 
sonally accept no money from you." 

" Why not? " 

"Because if I did I should have lost my self- 
respect, and the people I want to help would not 
respect me. I will never be a paid agent of a 
charity. " 

" Don't you think you are a trifle quixotic?" said 
Mardstone. 

"Perhaps so," said ' Strahan, "but I'm sure I'm 
right. I must earn my own bread. I have come to 
think that Russell Lowell has exactly hit the nail on 
the head when he says that it is not giving, but 
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sharing which is wanted. When men know you are 
paid to be philanthropic they suspect you. They 
may be wrong and ignorant, but that is nothing to 
do with it. There is the fact ; they will not believe 
in a man who receives an income for looking after 
them ; or, to put it in the mildest way, he is handi- 
capped, and has to fight for years to overcome the 
prejudice. " 

" Well, what do you propose?" 

" What I should like to do is this. I must be con- 
tent to do half the work I do now, and take half the 
income. I will then go to the worst part of London 
I can find, and live there. I will try to gather 
round me those who are never touched by casual, or 
public, or philanthropic charity. I should like to 
begin by simply trying to make their lives a little 
brighter, because^it_ is the dulness of their lives 
wtiiVli HrivPQ \\i:\M r>f tfapm jQ, drink and crime. The 
thief, the harlot, and the loafer are the persons I 
want to get hold of. If you can then help me to get 
. floated again into fair water these stranded wrecks 
; which I have patched up and made seaworthy, you 
will help me in the best possible way." 

"And you really think you can do all this?* 

"I can try," said Strahan, quietly. 

"Tnere is only one point I wont agree to," said 

Mardstone. " I shall not allow you to relinquish 
14 
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any part of your income. I have long thought of 
increasing it, and the least I can do is now to lessen 
your hours and give you the same honorarium. 
That is a sine qud non between us.'* 

It seemed ungracious to refuse this generous offer, 
and §o it was arranged between them. Mardstone 
had very little faith in the project, but he did not 
say so. Mrs. Mardstone, on the contrary, believed 
in it enthusiastically. 

" You do not know that young man, she said to 
her husband, when he told her of Strahan's scheme. 
" He is of the nature out of which martyrs are made. 
He is, in fact, an enthusiast. He is gne^of thpse^hot 
natures which act upon impulse^ and do-aot-iaow 
the mitigating caution of the second tho ught. This 
scheme of his is the birth of a noble impulse, and it 
will ennoble him to carry it out." 

"I don't doubt the nobleness of the idea," said 
Mardstone, " but I doubt its practicability. " 

" His strength is that he does not doubt, and don't 
let us do anything to make him doubt," she replied. 

"Well, I am quite willing to agree to that," he 
said. " But I am not sure that you ought to let a 
man perish for an idea, any more than you ought to 
let him cut his throat by way of demonstrating the 
good edge of his razor. I think I know a little of 
Strahan by this time, and I know he is just the sort 
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of young fellow to perish for an idea. However, we 
will let him try what he can do, and I'm sure I wish 
him success. " 

Strahan soon found that it is one thing to see what 
ought to be done, and quite another to set about it. 
Where was the neighborhood where his social seed 
was likeliest to take root? As he wandered up and 
down London, threading filthy alleys and festering 
by-ways, the magnitude of his problem all but 
overwhelmed him. He felt as a servant might who 
rises in the early dawn, and looks upon the rooms 
where the last night's revel has been held, and sees 
so many things waiting to be done — such disorder, 
confusion, and slovenly abandonment — all accentu- 
ated by the gray light and silence — that she gives it 
up and goes to bed again. " So little done, so much 
to do!" he groaned. But he knew also that a begin- 
ning must be made somewhere, and the slightest 
attempt to set things in order must make some 
difference to the total confusion. 

At length an accident guided him to decision. 
One evening he found himself in the neighborhood 
of Shoreditch. On all sides there radiated a tangled 
skein of squalid streets, some of which were well 
known as the habitats of professional thieves. 
Ragged children sprawled on the pavements, play- 
ing their dismal games, and shrieking out every 
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now and then vile words and oaths, of which it was 
impossible they should even know the meaning. 
It was the imbecile, parrot-like profanity of poor 
little human automata, who had been begotten in 
indecency and cradled in pollution. The heavy 
swing-door of the public-house at the corner was 
always on the turn, and in and out of it poured a 
ceaseless stream of dehumanized men and women, 
seeking the only waters of oblivion they knew — the 
one poisonous nepenthe which gave a moment's 
respite to hungry pangs and miserable thoughts. 
Through the bluish, fetid mist there loomed up at 
the end of one of these streets the dingy red walls of 
a ritualistic church, and into its doors he saw a 
crowd pouring. It was so unusual a sight that he 
instantly followed the crowd. All sorts and condi- 
tions were there — that is to say, all sorts and condi- 
tions which the neighborhood produced. Thieves 
with villainous countenances and closely cropped 
hair, telling its own tale of recent imprisonment; 
gin-sodden elderly women ; shabby prostitutes ; here 
and there a working-girl, gay with a hideous hat of 
many colors, and flaunting tinsel finery; stooping- 
shouldered, unshaven old men, the refuse thrown 
out by the great mill of labor ; pallid-faced youths, 
with dirty necks, but newly washed faces ; children, 
too, with a sharp expectancy written on their macer- 
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ated features — in they poured, one dense, promiscu- 
ous stream of squalid life. What did it mean? 
Simply that a sensible clergyman happened to be 
the incumbent of this church, and he had secured 
the choir of the Kyrle Society to sing the Elijah for 
the benefit of his miserable parishioners. And the 
Elijah was sung that night to as hushed and appreci- 
ative an audience as ever applauded Mendelssohn's 
great masterpiece in the most splendid concert-hall 
which the country can afford. They did not under- 
stand its musical perfection, they did not applaud ; 
they were too wonder-struck and awed. It struck 
Strahan pathetically that probably they did not 
know how to applaud. But they listened in rever- 
ent silence, and when a clear voice rang out with 
the "Oh, rest in the Lord!" the faces of the crowd 
were a sight to see. It was as though a gentle light 
were shed upon them, a soft glow of hope, a 
pathetic transitory gleam of peace and higher yearn- 
ing. Thieves, harlots, drudges, they all felt it, as 
something divine — glorious, supreme — a voice from 
heaven sent to bless and soothe them. 

"Here," said Strahan, "is my neighborhood. 
Here is a soil where the seed of hope may grow. It 
is the call of God. It is the place where his taber- 
nacle may be built. " 

During the next week he thoroughly investigated 
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this neighborhood. He took a couple of rooms for 
himself in its very worst quarter, and removed to 
them his books and wardrobe. A hundred eyes fol- 
lowed all his movements jealously. What did a 
gentleman mean by coming there to live? No one 
could say ; but every one regarded him with suspic- 
ion. Once or twice he was roughly hustled as he 
came home after dark, but he took it good-naturedly, 
and it was not repeated. The very mystery of his 
proceedings insured him respect. The only man 
who ever wore a good coat in that street was the 
policeman, and the criminal fraternity thought that 
Strahan possibly had something to do with the detec- 
tive force. At the end of a month the neighborhood 
got used to his presence, and then, too, an incident 
occurred which explained his character. One of the 
most brutal fellows in the street was run over by a 
lorry, and Strahan offered to nurse him. He had no 
friends save the wretched woman who passed as his 
wife, and who took the opportunity of her lord's 
inability to thrash her, to indulge in a prolonged 
debauch. Strahan sat up with him for three nights, 
until the danger was passed, and it was possible to 
remove him to the hospital. He never said a word 
to him about religion ; he never interrupted the flow 
of his ceaseless profanity; he simply nursed him. 
The man's mates occasionally looked in to see how 
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he was, but their real motive was to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Strahan. When the man was taken to 
the hospital, and Strahan left the house, these rough 
fellows stood round the door in a respectful group, 
■ and touched their frowsy hats to him as he passed. 
From that moment Strahan's mission in the neigh- 
borhood was understood, and his ascendancy was 
secured. His faculty as a nurse was undisputed, 
and in any case of sickness his word was taken 
before the doctor's. The only thing that puzzled 
them was that he never said anything about religion ; 
he never gave them tracts, or urged them to go to 
church; it was doubtful if he ever went himself. 
This was a great relief to them: it had also the 
charm of novelty. 

There was a grimy disused warehouse near by, 
and presently Strahan rented this. He allowed no 
one to know what he was doing, but secretly he 
transformed it. Its crumbling, damp-splotched 
walls were repaired and painted, its floor was 
mended, its windows were filled with plain colored 
glass, and a plentiful supply of gas-burners was 
erected. One part of this long room was partitioned 
off as a reading-room, and such of Strahan's books 
as might be called popular were arranged here upon 
a plain wooden shelf. An old billiard-table was 
secured, and Strahan allowed Mardstone to have a 
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gymnasium erected. One whole side of the room 
was made into a bowling-alley. Small tables were 
placed at convenient intervals, and on each stood a 
large caraffe for water. 

It was here that Strahan opened his social cam- 
paign. He simply told his neighbors that the place 
was theirs as much as his, and bade them use it. 
He made no rules, and asked them to observe none, 
except to refrain from swearing. He allowed them 
to smoke, and after a while he added a bar, at which 
they could get a good cup of coffee for a halfpenny. 
The room was only open in the evenings, and Stra- 
han spent all his time there. He never attempted 
to preach to the men ; he waited on them, showed 
them how to use the gymnasium, and, in short, 
taught them how much rational enjoyment they 
could have on cold water or coffee. Sometimes he 
read or recited to them, and after a while he found a 
schoolmaster in the neighborhood with a musical 
genius, and engaged him to play the piano he had 
hired. He never had but one difficulty. During 
the first week the billiard-balls were stolen, upon 
which he announced that unless they were instantly 
restored the room would be closed. They were left 
at his lodgings next morning by a child who said 
she had picked them up, and who was so entirely 
ignorant of who she was, where she came from, and 
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how it was that she had found her way to Strahan's 
lodgings, that she might have been specially created 
an hour before for the purpose of finding stray bill- 
iard-balls. And yet men say that the age of mira- 
cles is past 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE REDEMPTION OF LIGHT, 

IT was winter again, and day by day the dreary 
fog rolled up and covered the City in its loath" 
some pall. Like a silent army of invasion it took 
possession of the streets, and choked the currents of 
civilization in its freezing grasp. There was no 
escaping it. It swept down upon the unwary trav- 
eller, and in an instant blinded him in a dense 
brown gloom, and laid a throttling finger on his 
throat, and covered him with silence as with a gar- 
ment. The rich lit the gas and closed the shutter, 
and tried to forget that the enemy was there. The 
poor shivered in their gloomy rooms, and stolidly 
endured as was their wont. Atmospheric changes 
are not noticed by people with empty stomachs. 
They have something more engrossing to think 
about. 

The work in Church Street was not prospering. 

Strahan soon found that, after all, amusements are 
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but a breakwater of cards erected in the teeth of a 
devouring ocean of human misery. One might 
have said an ocean of drink, which, perhaps, spells 
the same meaning as misery. Do what he would. 
Drink outwitted and defeated him. Into his refuge- 
room there lounged all sorts of men — ^the burly 
ruffian, the budding thief, the ragged out-of-work, 
the ctmning gamin who had lived on his wits from 
his cradle ; but one and all knew but too well what 
the spells of the arch-tempter meant. Their blood 
ran alcohol. Alcohol thrust its cup of forgetfulness 
to their lips at every street comer. Every night 
Strahan would miss some familiar face, and when 
he asked, "Where's Billy or Jack?" the answer 
alwa3rs was, " Oh, he's gone on the blooming spree, 
mister. Don't you trouble about him. You wont 
see no more of him for a bit." Then Strahan would 
go out to find his lost sheep, and usually found, 
instead, a raging devil. If he was not raging, he 
was maudlin, and would content himself with 
declaring with many tears, " 'Taint no use, mister. 
I can't help it. I'm in it, an' I'm going to see it 
through. You aint got the awful pains in the stum- 
mick I've got, or you'd be precious glad to get a drop 
o' gin, too. " Which was true, for " the pain in the 
stummick" was the insatiable craving of a drink- 
sodden body. 
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Still more appalling to him was the utter igno- 
rance of the elementary ideas of morality which 
prevailed. One could scarcely speak of such a thing 
as married life in Church Street — it was double life, 
not married. The doctrine of elective aflGlnities 
needed no exposition there ; it was the only doctrine 
which Church Street kept whole and undefiled. 
There might have been no such thing as a Christian 
church in London, for all that Church Street knew of 
the sacrament of marriage. Children were not so 
much bom as spawned; from the moment they 
could run about, all pretense of parental ownership 
ceased. Once Strahan persuaded a young couple, 
who seemed above the average in intelligence, to 
get married, and they promised to do so. But when 
he saw them a week later the man said^ " It wasn't 
*is fault he wasn't married, but he had 'eard as *ow 
the law was agin it." 

" The law! what do you mean?" said Strahan. 

** Well," said the man, with the simplicity of a per- 
son who was making the most obvious and common- 
place statement, "you see this young person I'm a 
livin' with is my sister, and they do say as 'ow the 
law's agin my marryin' 'er." 

Strahan turned away sick at heart. "My God," 
he said, " how are whole decades of brute ignorance 
to be overtaken; how can it ever be done?" 
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Plain facts, good reader, reading these lines, per- 
haps before a glowing fire, in some well-ordered 
home, where refinement, love, and righteousness go 
hand in hand, and are the three graces which give a 
meaning and a glory to daily life; plain and terrible 
facts, which it is time to state, and which it would 
be well for you if you will consider. That is what 
lies at the very doorways of your home — a hideous 
brute ignorance, uncorrected by any gleam of moral 
intelligence, an untilled waste of human life, which 
has grown nothing but noxious weeds and poison 
berries for generations, a waste which no man has 
sought to reclaim, which is frankly given up by 
some as irreclaimable, which is ignored and forgot- 
ten by others as a puddled, miry comer, out of sight 
of the street-lamps of civilization — a place of pesti- 
lence from which the reeking vapor steams, which 
will presently poison your children and stride, like a 
desolating vengeance, into your unsuspecting homes. 
You may read of such things in your Bible if you 
will, but they seem so remote that they do not affect 
you — these frightful sins of the Sodomites, and the 
five cities, and the old giants, and the cities of the 
plain on which the fiery anger of God fell at last in 
absolute destruction. You may hear the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets read in your churches if you 
will, and you do hear them, but with an unhearing 
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ear, speculating indolently, perhaps, as to what it 
all means, and why the lectionary should ordain 
such very curious passages to be read in church ; but 
here is the very thing itself, throbbing and palpi- 
tating under your eyes, unnoticed and unknown. 
Good people, gentle and refined readers, to whom a 
gross word is an offence, a shame that sends the 
angry blush flaming along the cheek, do you not 
think that it is time that you considered these 
things? Is not the Bible of the streets worth as 
much attention as the Bible of the Church? Is it 
not time that some of its dreadful chapters were 
read in church, that some of the facts became the 
texts for comment there, if only that you should dis- 
cover in time what a fool's paradise is this boasted 
civilization, which can tolerate ills like these, and 
let generations pass without an effort to extirpate 
the cancer at their root? That is why I state these 
facts in this story. Not because I wish to do so; 
not because I do not feel the shame of putting them 
in words, and the difficulty and the peril; but 
because it is time that some one uttered them — 
because it is time that they were known. 

What wonder is it that Strahan was sick at heart 
and asked himself often, with something like a groan 
of despair, what one man could do in this vast cess- 
pool of forgotten and unremedied human evil. 
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Depressing as this daily contact with misery was, 
it had effect on Strahan's character in strengthening 
its fibre and refining its qualities. He felt the moral 
earnestness of the man engaged in a deadly battle ; 
all his faculties became alert and active, and his 
weaknesses were crushed out by the iron pressure of 
the struggle. He had no time for speculation. His 
one work was to save some half-dozen of these poor 
fellows for whom no one else cared. And as he 
worked religion seemed to recede more and more 
into the region of shadows. Social salvation was to 
him the one thing, and was the only meaning he 
was able to attach to the word salvation at all. 
Sometimes, indeed, the last words of Mrs. Tight 
recurred to him, and he felt for a moment a sense 
that God was good, perhaps a hope more than a con- 
viction, but such as it was it came like a waft of 
heavenly sweetness to his tired heart. It was like 
the momentary opening of the flaming gates of pur- 
gatory, a sunlit vision of Paradise seen by eyes which 
are scorched in infernal torture. 

" To say God is good is an easy creed when life 
goes well," he thought; "to make your bed in hell, 
and learn to say it there, is faith indeed. " 

He had not learned to say it ; he had much yet to 
understand and suffer before he could reach that 
point of assurance. But as the difficulties of his 
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work increased, again and again he felt that it 
wanted something more than mere philanthropy to 
solve his problem. Up to a certain point he suc- 
ceeded; he knew that he was trusted and respected. 
It was something to accomplish this among the ruf- 
fians of Church Street, and it was accomplished sim- 
ply because he obeyed two conditions which the 
' average mission-worker always forgets. First, he 
respected the poor; and second, he lived among 
them. He treated the lowest rascal with courtesy, 
and never aped the superior. 

His living among them was in itself a priceless 
advantage. It made the mere declaration of brother- 
hood a veracious fact. It opened his eyes to the real 
life of Church Street, which casual visitors never 
saw. When Mrs. Mardstone insisted on coming to 
his hall one night, he took her, but her reception 
was not flattering. The men were civil, but sullen. 

" We don't want none o' your fine birds here," they 
growled. " We aint fit for the like o' them, nor they 
for the like o' us. We aint a going to be patronized 
by them and so we tells you plain." 

Philanthropic people are not perhaps aware of this 
sentiment on the part of the lapsed masses, as they 
are pleased to call them. Yet it exists, and in toler- 
ably considerable strength too. The East End 
resents the intrusion of the West End as keenly as 
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Grosvenor Square would resent the irruption of 
Whitechapel. 

To teach men that decency and sobriety are really 
better things to live with than indecency and drunk- 
enness is doubtless something, but the man in his 
primeval passions remains pretty much the same, 
and this Strahan was to find out in a memorable 
way. For as the winter went on, and the nip of 
want became more keenly felt, a sort of sulky unrea- 
soning anger took possession of the men with whom 
he had to deal. They wanted to strike somebody for 
their misfortunes, but they did not know who. Day 
by day they drifted out in undisciplined masses and 
paraded the streets, and made speeches or listened 
to them in the Square. Probably nothing further 
would have happened had not the police chosen to 
interfere. Then in an instant the spark ignited the 
powder, and, as every one knows, the mob swept 
through the West End, smashing jewellers' windows, 
overturning carriages, and utterly overpowering for 
a time all guardians of law and order. London was 
in a state of siege. For miles shops were closed, 
and many were barricaded. To complete the spec- 
tacle the fog thickened, and the yellow masses of 
dense vapor seemed like a great sea rolling over a 
deserted city. No one knew what was going to hap- 
pen, but every one feared. The streets were empty, 
15 
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and out of the fog loomed at intervals small patrols 
of mounted police, moving watchfully up and down 
the great thoroughfares. If the proletariat had been 
organized and ready, there is little doubt that Lon- 
don would have been at their mercy. 

The effect of all this in Church Street was tremen- 
dous. The men were like hounds whose noses are 
blooded, and it was impossible to restrain them. 
Every instinct of the thief and criminal was quick- 
ened. Who could tell whether they would not be 
masters of London to-morrow' 

One night Strahan met one of the men of the old 
Socialistic Club in the City Road. It was the griz- 
zled cabinet-maker who had once told him that the 
soldiers would never fire upon the people. He was 
absolutely drunken with rage. He raved like a 
maniac till his lips were covered with foam, and his 
muscles twitched like those of a man in a fit. He 
presented a shocking spectacle. " I told you the day 
would comeT" he shrieked. "We'll be even with 
your fine friends now! We'll kill 'em like sheep!" 
And so he raved on, stamping and furious. He had 
only three adjectives to express his loathing, and 
every sentence was prefaced with one of them. 
And neither of them can be written. 

There were ugly wounds also to be seen in Church 
Street. The policeman's baton had left its mark on 
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a good many heads, which, for obvious reasons, were 
anxious to conceal themselves. Strahan had to 
accept the office of surgeon. They refused to see 
anybody else. But although Strahan knew very 
well where they had been and how they had got 
their injuries, he was amused to find that every one 
was anxious to conceal these circumstances. They 
trusted him to the point of help, but not to the point 
of confession. . 

" Where did I get that there wound? Why, I tum- 
bled downstairs, to be sure. Wheer else should I 
ha' got it?" was the common formula. Sometimes 
it was varied with a narrative about a cart that nearly 
ran over them, or a slate that had fallen on their 
heads in a most miraculous manner when there was 
no wind to speak of. But the stair story was the 
favorite one. Most of the male population of Church 
Street appeared to have fallen downstairs. It was a 
fatality. 

One night, wearied out with this extrawork, about 
eleven o'clock Strahan thought he would like a walk 
before retiring. The weather had changed, and the 
sky was clear and frosty. He walked along briskly 
in the direction of London Bridge, standing a min- 
ute or two to watch the long line of lights twinkling 
in the water, and the leafless forest of masts in Lon- 
don Pool. All was still, and the river lay like a pol- 
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ished ebony floor beneath him, and the hulls of the 
ships were huddled together in confused darkness. 
He stood and thought, as many thousands have 
thought in the same spot, of this mysterious river 
gliding to the sea, and his fancy followed the silent 
waters, and voyaged with them into places of sum- 
mer sunlight and dewy verdure. Why did men live 
in cities? he asked himself. What fools we were to 
crowd one upon another in this promiscuous welter, 
when the world was wide, and untilled acres cried 
aloud for strong hands. And then he dreamed of 
how sweet a thing it would be to find some green 
paradise, some new land where a simple life was 
'possible; tod then the thought of Mary Mesenger 
, suddenly took possession of his mind. He reproached 
• himself that he had not thought of her oftener, and 
wondered if she ever thought of him. He had never 
written to her, he had felt that he had no right. 
Now he felt that it would be worth the world if he 
could speak with her again. The hunger of love 
mastered him. For many months he had gone about 
his work with a vigilant resoluteness which left no 
room for personal thought; now his heart revenged 
itself upon him. It cried out and thirsted for love, 
for one little draught out of the cup which multi- 
tudes possess and do not value. He had never real- 
ized before how lonely he was. He had literally no 
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one in the world who had any interest in his thoughts, 
his purposes, his future. For a moment he almost 
wished himself at rest in the black water that flowed 
silently at his feet. He felt weak with a sense of 
forlomness he had never before experienced; the 
keenness of this hunger for love turned him faint 
and overcame him. 

And again there came to him those old religious 
impulses which in noble natures lie close to true 
love. " God is good'* — the words seemed to float in a 
faint whisper across the black waters, and a breath of 
wind, like a little sigh, caught them away, and they 
were lost among the stars. No; he could not say 
these words; they were too difficult for him. But 
suddenly a new rush of emotion filled his heart. 
There rose before him the vision of Christ as He 
really lived among men. He saw Him, the young 
carpenter, toiling with His hands for bread, the 
sweet and helpful nature to whom misfortune always 
turned for comfort, the witness of the truth, the com- 
rade of all sorts of disreputable and disrespectful 
people, the enemy of all cant, and pride and selfish- 
ness; the Victim dying for the race; yes, in that 
clear starlight he saw Him, as though he had been 
caught up into Paradise, and the unutterable things 
of the seventh heaven had been revealed to him. A 
mystical presence seemed near him; the tenderness 
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of a hidden heart, of an unseen Person, seemed to 
enfold him like an atmosphere, and he felt an alto- 
gether indefinable glow of peace and comfort. 

How can we put such experiences into words? 
Words have never yet expressed them. They lie 
outside the realm of language as truly as music does. 
We feel, we cannot define : and that is all that we 
can say. We feel that in the seemingly aimless 
wanderings of our life we have somehow approached 
a point where the curtain which hides the invisible 
is very thin, and the palpitation of some spiritual 
life behind shakes it as we watch, and a low whisper 
of happy voices on the other side thrills us as we 
listen. In a single moment that which years of 
thought and discipline have not accomplished is 
done for us, and we cannot tell how. We have been 
drawn into a sphere where spiritual things are 
understood by the liberation of the spirit in our- 
selves. Our very flesh seems to tingle with this 
strange rush of spiritual life, which passes through 
us in a Divine magnetism, and we know that Christ 
is alive for evermore because He has embraced us. 

Strahan could no more have told you what he felt 
in that hour than the new-bom babe can tell you 
how it came to exist. He stood quite silent there, 
his nerves trembling with the intensity of his feel- 
ing, his hands clasped, his face uplifted to those deep 
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heavens where the lamps of God flickered as they 
burned, while veils of delicate vapor moved softly to 
the southward, and peace seemed to be enthroned. 
If you had said that he had found Christ you would 
have spoken incorrectly. It was not that; it was 
that Christ had found him. He felt that he was 
alone no longer, nor was this great sad world alone ; 
there was an unseen Helper in it, who was with it 
alway. 

From his reverie he was suddenly roused by the 
contact of a hurried pedestrian brushing past him. 
He turned to look, and as the figure disappeared 
something familiar in it struck him, which made 
him follow. Presently the figure emerged in a glare 
of gas-light at the entrance to the London Bridge 
Station, and Strahan could no longer be in any doubt 
as to who it was. Those sloping shoulders, that 
clumsy gait could belong only to one person, and 
that person was young George Bannerman. Strahan 
had no wish to meet him, but there was something 
in his behavior that roused his curiosity. He was 
walking rapidly and furtively, as though he was 
afraid of recognition. He looked round imeasily, 
and chose the darker side of the street. What 
was he doing in London at all? And what was he 
doing in the Borough, of all places, at this hour of 
night? 
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Before he had time to think Strahan had uncon- 
sciously begun to follow the retreating figure. On 
through the Borough George sped, with Strahan 
close upon his heels. Then he turned up a narrow 
court, and just as he was about to enter an evil- 
looking house in it, the hand of Strahan was laid 
upon his shoulder. 

"George!" said Strahan. 

The wretched youth almost fell down with fright. 
He could not utter a word for a moment. Then he 
said, in a sort of hoarse, shrieking whisper, "Who 
are you? I aint done nothing. Leave me alone, 
will you?" 

At that moment a woman appeared in the passage 
of the house, and began, in tones of shrill vitupera- 
tion, "Oh! you've come, have you? Rare an* ill 
she be, and no one to do nothin' for her; you never 
come nigh nor by, you rascal ! 'Ow much longer do 
you think I'm goin' to put up wi' your ways, hey? 
You've never paid me nothin* this four weeks, and 
now, *ere she be took ill, an' me to do all the 
nursin'. My Gawdj it makes me want to wring your 
neck, you ill-conditioned young varmint. But per- 
haps you be the doctor," she said, with a sudden 
fawning alteration of tone when she saw Strahan. 
" Come in, sir, for there's a case 'ere wants 'elp, if 
ever one did. " 
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George made no resistance to Strahan's going in 
with him. He had not the remotest idea that it was 
Strahan. He was too frightened to be very observ- 
ant just then. 

It was a strange, almost automatic impulse which 
led Strahan to accept the woman's invitation and 
enter this unknown house. If he had reflected he 
would have known that he had no right to enter. 
Perhaps the fact that he so often entered strange 
houses by the mere right of human pity prevented 
the reflection; perhaps he had some sense of that 
constraining power which is felt in the moments 
when our fate is at crisis. Anyway, he entered, 
pushing George before him. They climbed a dark 
staircase, at the top of which a light burned brightly 
in a room whose door was wide open. A bed stood 
in a comer of the room, on which a sick woman lay. 
Her face was in shadow ; her condition was demon- 
strated by a low, constant moaning, which filled the 
room with a restless vibration of sorrow. The 
moment they entered the room the light fell upon 
the face of Strahan, and a low cry escaped George. 
An indescribable look of malice, fear, and cunning 
passed over his face. He rapidly crossed the room 
and stood with his back to the bed, so that Strahan 
could not see the face of the sick woman. " What 
do you want with me?" he cried defiantly. 
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Strahan did not answer a word. In a moment his 
clutch was upon the collar of George, and he had 
flung him half across the room. With one stride he 
stood beside the bed and bent close over the face of 
the sick woman. He had seen enough — she was 
Kate. 

Then George began to whimper. " You wont tell 
any one, will you? You wont be mean enough to 
let the guv'nor know, now. Now, don't you go a 
striking me!" he shrieked, as once more Strahan's 
clutch was upon his collar. " Let me alone, and 1*11 
tell you everything." 

"Very well," said Strahan quietly; "sit down 
there and tell me everything. There's a good deal 
I particularly want to know. And, first of all, I 
want to know what that poor girl is doing here, and 
why you are here. " 

" She's my wife," said George sullenly. " She got 
me to marry her, sh« did. That's why she left Mid- 
dleham so suddenly. She thought I could square it 
with the guv'nor, like the fool she was. And I 
wasn't fool enough to try. I know the guv'nor bet- 
ter. So I've had to keep her up 'ere, and now she's 
been and got the fever. So now you know all, and 
I hope you're satisfied." 

There was not a note of pity in the raucous voice. 
The sick woman moaned more bitterly, as though 
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in protest against his cruelty. " She's been and got 
the fever J*' He said it as though it were a deliberate 
trouble inflicted on him. Strahaji had never felt 
much pity for Kate, but he pitied her now. 

"No, I don't know all," he replied, in the same 
quiet tone. " You have to tell me why, if you knew 
this, you let my character be blackened in Middle- 
ham. It was a plot, was it, to screen yourself?" 

"No, it wasn't," he retorted. "You ran away in 
the nick of time, and I wasn't goin' to blast myself ' 
to keep folk from talking about you. No fear. I 
wasn't such a fool." 

" It appears to me you've been fool enough without 
that," said Strahan, with an irony which was lost on 
George. " There's one thing more you will have to 
tell, however. Your father more than half accused 
me of dishonesty. Perhaps it was you who took 
money for your needs, and let me be suspected to 
screen yourself too." 

"Of course I did," said George, unabashed. 
" What's the guv'nor's mine, aint it? I took what 
I wanted, and that aint nothing to be ashamed of, 
is it? You call me a fool, but it's you who've been 
the fool. You didn't know Kate put something in 
your drink that last night in the *Red Lion,* did 
you? But she did. I told her to, if you want to 
know. I didn't know you'd run away, though; but 
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it suited me down to the ground all the same. 
Nobody suspected me then, because they thought 
you'd run oflf with Kate. As if she'd 'ave anything 
to do with you, " he added maliciously. " But you've 
got the best of the bargain, after all," he continued, 
"for I've married her, and can't get rid of her, 
worse luck!" 

"Hold your tongue, you cad," cried Strahan, "or 
I'll give you as sound a thrashing as ever you had 
in your life. Have the decency of common pity at 
least. The woman is your wife and she's ill." 

" Oh, well," said George, " who wanted to say any- 
thing? You made me say it? You wanted me to 
tell you everything — " 

But Strahan heard no more. He went to the top 
of the stairs and called the woman who had let 
them in. 

"How long has this — ^has Mrs. Bannerman been 
ill?" he asked. 

"Don't know no Mrs. Bannerman," said the 
woman. " No such person 'ere." 

"My name aint Bannerman,^* cried George in the 
same breath, with a white face. It frightened him 
incredibly to hear his position described in its 
real nature. "My name's Smith. That's Mrs. 
Smith." 

"Very well," said Strahan. "The name doesn't 
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matter just now. How long has your lodger been 
ill?" 

The woman at once became respectful and garru- 
lous. She had a long story to tell, and she told it 
blunderingly. Her lodger had been ill more than a 
week. No one *ad come nigh or by. He as ought 
to 'ad looked after her wasn't there. He 'ad only 
come last night. She didn't know what was the 
matter with *er. She 'adn't sent for any doctor, 
because it wasn't her business. She finally 'oped it 
wasn't serious. 

Strahan replied that it was so serious that the 
woman was perhaps dying, and it might be still 
more serious for those who had neglected to get her 
medical attention. He could not help that last barb 
in his speech. He judged rightly that fear was the 
only thing which could make George flinch. 

George began to protest, to half -blubber that it 
wasn't his fault. Strahan cut him short by sending 
him at once for a doctor. When the doctor came he 
unhesitatingly declared the case most serious. It 
was malignant scarlet fever. 

Strahan saw at once that neither George nor his 
landlady were of any use, and made up his mind to 
stay the night, and do what he could to nurse the 
sufferer. He wrote a letter to Mardstone explaining 
that he would be detained next day, and settled him- 
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self to his task. It was rendered the more neces- 
sary by the abject terror of George. When he knew 
that he was in the presence of malignant fever he 
literally trembled. He would have left London at 
once had he dared. He was only too glad to escape 
to the most distant room of the house and pass the 
night how he could. 

And then Strahan began his solitary night-watch. 
The common paraffin lamp which lit the room was 
turned low, and its acrid stench was added to the 
other evil odors of the room. How strangely had 
fate used him to bring him here, he reflected. Here 
was the woman who had seemed the evil genius of 
his life, for whom he had nothing but hard thoughts, 
and it was his hand to which alone she could look 
for the last kindnesses which one human creature can 
render to another 

From time to time he looked upon her face, and 
as he looked pity overcame all other feelings in his 
heart. The face had changed much under the disci- 
pline of error and suffering. There was something 
even half -noble in the breadth of the white forehead, 
and the mould of the flushed cheek, framed as they 
were in masses of black hair. Illness, in wasting 
her, had restored to her a certain girlish grace. 
Vulgarity and sordidness of nature seemed to have 
fallen away from her ; Strahan saw her in the pure 
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womanliness that might have been hers long since 
in the dawning innocence of life.- He thanked God 
that he was permitted to aid her now ; it seemed the 
reconciliation of a long discordant element in his 
life — a reparation and an absolution. 

And yet, so selfish is the human heart, that even 
then he could not help thinking of how wonderfully 
the events of the last few hours had altered his own 
life. He could now face Mary Messenger without 
fear. The love of which he had dreamed might 
now be his. The explanation of the past, which he 
could never have given, was made for him by the 
hand of fate. Yes; so strangely wrought is this 
human heart of ours, that even in the presence of 
death it can anticipate the bliss of love, and amid the 
flame of some early purgatory can sustain itself with 
the secret fruit of Paradise 

The hours wore on ; another day came and went, 
and still Strahan stooped over the sick-bed. George 
had not reappeared, and he did not inquire where he 
had gone. Once more the noisy night came, and 
then that strange silence, so impressive in a great 
city, when, at last, delayed midnight weaves its 
spell, and for a few hours, at least, imposes peace 
upon the restlessness of man. The moaning had 
never ceased, the sick woman's eyes had never 
opened. Then, in that chill moment, the bitterest 
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of all the hours of darkness, when the throes of light 
once more begin, the end came. 

She opened her eyes, and gazed with piercing 
scrutiny upon Strahan's face. Some faint, half- 
formed thought seemed struggling there, some 
speechless, shame-stricken, ineffectual recognition. 
She moved her hand, as if to take his. Strahan took 
her hand in silence. It was a mute appeal for help, 
for sympath)', perhaps for forgiveness. He bent and 
whispered in her ear some hurried words of consola- 
tion ; whispers of that diviner hope which can alone 
console us when our friendship with the flesh is bro- 
ken, and we stand dishoused, in strange nakedness 
and forlomness, before the eternal light. 

But she gave no response, save that once or twice 
a little fluttering movement ran through the hand 
he held. Then the hand in his grew cold, and he 
knew that she was dead. 

George reappeared on the morning after Kate's 
death, but it was not he, but Strahan, who paid for 
the funeral. When all was over he asked Strahan 
where he was going. 

" I am going to Middleham," he answered. 

But he did not go to Middleham. His brain was 
dull, his feet heavy, and a sharp fire was sending 
flashes of flame, along his veins. He went back to 
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Church Street, and wrote a long letter to Mary 
Messenger. 

The next morning he was delirious, and by night- 
fall was in high fever. It was the dead woman's 
bequest to him, the final touch of her hand upon his 
destiny. 

16 






CHAPTER XII. 

THE REDEMPTION OF LOVE, 

WHEN it was known that Strahan was ill, there 
was a wonderful outburst of grief and con- 
sternation in Church Street. Rough fellows came 
sidling sheepishly to the door, and waited patiently 
in the bitter cold for an hour to hear the news, and 
whispered it to one another, as if afraid that any- 
thing louder than a whisper, even in the street, 
might disturb him. They did not attempt to knock 
at the door — that was a proceeding not to be thought 
of. A little group stood there all day, shuffling 
their feet quietly, and mounted guard to keep away 
all disturbers. One man got up at four in the morn- 
ing, and went ofif with a boiTowed cart to a distant 
wharf, from which he returned with a load of tan 
which he laid along the street. He had lost his work 
for the day and spent his last sixpence, but he was 
supremely happy when he found that the tan silenced 
into a drowsy murmur the rumble of the passing 

wheels. Another bought a pineapple, and late at 
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night deposited it upon the stair, with a hoarse 
explanation that it was for the guv'nor. " Bedlam 
Bess, " as she was called, who had been drunk and 
raving on four or five nights of every week for years, 
kept sober for a whole week, and the street was 
relieved of the familiar discord of her strident min- 
strelsy. She explained the circumstances to one of 
her cronies thus : 

" 'Taint as tho' 'e ever did much for me, but p'raps 
that were my fault becus I wouldn't let 'im. 'E 
were a good un, 'e were. 'E come an' see me once, 
e* did, when I were cruel bad, an' give me some- 
thin' for my *ed, an* says, *Bess, my good woman, 
I'd be ever so *appy if you wouldn't go on the drink 
no more!' An' I aint a-goin' on the drink while 'e 
be bad 'isself. 'Taint likely! I shant go on the 
drink no more — anyways, not till 'e be better. *E 
were a good 'un, 'e were. 'E were the only one 
what were kind to me ever sin' I can remember, an' 
'taint natural I should get drunk while *e be mortal 
bad — ^now, is it?" 

Bedlam Bess's philosophy was the philosophy of 
the whole street. In relation to drink every one 
seemed to have signed a self-denying ordinance. 
They knew how Strahan hated drink, and it was 
their way of showing him respect to abstain from 
going on the spree while he was ill. And it was a 
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r^l self-denying ordinance for these poor creatures 
which it is difficult for well-nourished people to 
understand. The freezing cold ate into their bones; 
and it was like putting the vital fire out for them to 
miss the customary dose of alcohol. But they shiv- 
ered and said nothing. The wiser of them went to 
the Refuge-room, and for the first time in their lives 
were persuaded to try the effects of coffee, which 
they drank in solemn silence, as a sort of mournful 
libation in Strahan*s honor. 

In the mean time Strahan's letter had arrived at its 
destination. It was a long letter, in which the his- 
tory of his mind and life was poured out. When 
Mary recognized the handwriting she turned pale 
with the shock of surprise and delight which swept 
over her. Ever since the memorable night of the 
church-meeting her thoughts had fastened more and 
more on Strahan. She felt that she had lost him, 
and in the moment of losing him had for the first 
time really understood him. She reproached herself 
for her lack of sympathy, her pride, her coldness. 
She saw that she had not justly appreciated the truly 
noble elements in his character, while she had been 
quick to discern the feeble and the evil. Night 
after night, in the silence of her room, she rehearsed 
again all the past, and wept hot tears of ineffectual 
regret as she reviewed it. A new conception of 
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womanhood arose in her. She Saw that it was 
woman's mission not only to be the incarnation of 
a jealous purity, but of a helpful sympathy. On the 
ll^tanalysis of a woma.n's heart we always come on 
the instinct of motherhood, the desire to have some- 
thing it can cling to and defend, the wish not merely 
to be loved, but to love with an abandonment, a help- 
fulness, a subjugation of self to the needs of another 
such as finds its highest exposition in the maternal 
passion. It may seem a strange thing to say, but it 
is true nevertheless, that a woman's love for her 
husband is really a maternal love in a new form. 
Women live for their husbands in the same way in 
which they live for their children — at least, strong 
and noble-natured women do. Mary felt this for the 
first time; she longed to stand by the side of Strahan 
as his helper, and she told herself that she had only 
found out the true mission of her life in the moment 
it had become for ever closed to her. 

She read the letter again, especially lingering over 
the last passages. They ran thus : — 

** Now I have told you everything," said the writer. '* I have 
shown you how destiny has interfered to make that plain and 
straight which I had been content to leave crooked. Is this work 
of destiny purposeless ? Is it not the sign that our lives may again 
draw together, with a better understanding of each other, and with 
no shadow of doubt between us ? 

" I used to think that the consequence of all action was irrepa- 
rable, and having wilfully put myself in the power of folly, I be- 
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lieved that I must abide by the consequences to the end. I made 
my mind up to it. I suppose that in a certain sense it is true, and 
always true, that we reap what we sow. But I see now that we 
also reap that which we have not sown — the harvest of the good 
deeds of others, whom we have not so much as thanked, because 
we do not so much as know them. Yes, Mary, a great change has 
passed over me. I have found that there is truth in the Divine 
word, * Behold, I make all things new.* There is a Divine inter- 
ference in human life which unwinds the coil of consequence, and 
gives men new beginnings. If this were not so, how could human 
life go on ? It would simply perish under the intolerable load of its 
own despair. 

'*I have found out these things in the work which I have tried 
to do. There is only one message that is of any good to the so- 
cially damned, and that is Hope. If you can't make them hope you 
can do nothing with them, and they will do nothing for themselves. 
And you must get them to believe that there is a Divine Interfer- 
ence to help them in their efforts to disentangle themselves from 
ruin, or, again, they will never have the heart to make the attempt. 

* • That Divine Interference is Christ. Oh, Mary 1 I cannot tell 
you how, I cannot explain the thing in the least, but I know that 
I have met Jesus Christ. I know that He has met me, and that 
means for me that I have the assurance that He is still in the 
world, actually, really, but invisibly, to help men to hope. And I 
see now with perfect clearness that no man can expect to solve the 
social problem unless he takes Christ with him to its solution. 

*' You know, for I have told you, that I have tried the other 
way. Partly because I was not sure of myself, partly by the re- 
pression of my true instincts, partly out of deference to the wishes 
of Mr. Mardstone, I have tried to lift this sunken bit of society in 
Church Street without any aid from religion. It has been^an 
attempt to make bricks without straw. Or, shall I say it has be^ 
a vain endeavor to lift with a single arm what the hydraulic power 
of a real Christianity would have lifted instantly and completely .\ 
I lifted the burden an inch or two; but there it stuck, and I could 
move it no further. I always felt that there was a point beyond 
which I could do nothing. I got these men to care a little for the 
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things of civilized life, but that did not prevent them from getting 
drunk, nor make them honest. It was a good thing as far as it 
went; the load had been lifted an inch, but at last the dismal con- 
viction grew upon me that if it could be lifted further / had no 
power to do it. 

'* Then came this sudden sense of the interference of Christ 
which I have already described. Even if it were possible to attri- 
bute this to an hysteric emotion I should still have sufficient evi- 
dence for my case. Understand, however, that nothing could have 
been more unlike hysteric emotion than this. I was never calmer 
in my life. I had not been praying for some Divine revelation until 
the very vehemence of the prayer had kindled the vision. The 
thing took place in the open street. There was nothing in my 
environment to excite hysteric emotion — everything to repress it. 
The stars shone calmly, the air was still, the city was hushed ; 
there was everything, I say, to beget a contemplative mood — noth- 
ing an hysteric. Then there came a sudden overpowering sense 
that an awful but kindly Presence was near me. You know how 
one feels sometimes when some one stands behind him, some one 
that he loves. He does not look round, but he knows that the 
Beloved is there. There is no touch from the hands, no warm 
breath from the unseen lips, yet he feels that there is another 
atmosphere in the room, and that it has embraced him« I some- 
times think we each carry our own atmosphere with us. There is 
a radiation of influence, an effluence of life that streams out from 
each of us, and is instantly felt by sensitive natures. Well, it was 
like that ; I was distinctly aware of a Divine Presence that seemed 
to permeate my personality, to stoop over me, to hold me fast. I 
was as conscious of it as I was of my breathing, my own heart- 
beat. It was like a new life pouring itself into mine. Every 
moment the current increased in strength, and a new, solemn, vital 
delight seemed to fill my whole nature. And I knew Who it was 
and What it was. My heart whispered to me, * It is the Lord.* 

'* But as I said, I don't rely on my own experience alone. I 
have also seen this thing happen to others. I have been more than 
once to meetings such as you have never seen or imagined, where, 
one by one, men who have been the most notorious drunkards and 
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blackguards have got up and said in their own words that they have 
felt what I felt. And the result in them has been miraculous. They 
have broken with drink once and for all, and in a moment. They 
go about like men in whom a great fire of joy glows. They do 
not slide back again into vice like my poor fellows. When you ask 
them how it is they answer, God keeps them, and I believe them. 
I did not understand all this at the time when I saw it, but now 
my own experience has interpreted it to me. 

" So I see clearly now where my work has failed, and how alone 
it can suceed. I shaU do all that I am now doing, but something 
more. I shall preach Christ to the despairing as the Unseen 
Helper. I shalf not go back to Mardstone. This, henceforth is 
my life, and among these poor fellows I intend to live and die. 

" Do you remember, Mary, that I once lent you a translation of 
a poem called * Faust ' ? And do you remember the last words of 
this marvellous drama — the last note which is struck ? — 

Mephistopheles — She's judged. 
Voice from Above. — She's saved. 

** So I feel, Mary, that now my redemption is complete. The 
old things have passed away, all things have become new. What 
wonderful things are those ! They remind me of the chime of 
bells that used to peal out from the old church tower in Middlehani 
at midnight when the New Year was born. If these words were in 
Shakespeare every one would admire them ; because they are in the 
Bible every one forgets them. 

And now, Mary, there is only one thing more I have to say. 
You will know what it is. All things are become new for me, all 
but my love for you — and that has never changed. I have loved 
you ever since I knew you first, but I love you more now than 
then. O Mary ! I want you ; my heart cries out for you. Can 
yeu share this life as mine ! I don't deny that it is not a pleasant 
prospect. I am going to live and work here in Church Street till I 
die, and I shall be a poor man, perhaps a very poor man, all my 
days. I have only two things to offer you — hardship and love. 
Yes; I have one more. I can offer you the noblest task that man 
or woman can attempt — a life lived to bless the lives of others. 
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" I am very weary. I can write no more. But my thoughts are 
with you, and will be with you always." 

As Mary read these passages her own heart caught 
the glow of their believing certainty. Their note of 
noble assurance vibrated through her whole nature. 
They appealed not merely to her love, but to some- 
thing holier still — ^her power of self-sacrifice. They 
were like the Divine call as St. Theresa may have 
felt in the ardor of her prayer; or a Joan of Arc in 
the solemn silence of the forest where she first " heard 
the voices " ; or an Elizabeth Fry when she wept, 
she knew not why, in that quiet meeting-house at 
Norwich, while the voice of the Quaker preacher 
revealed to her the mission of her life. 

Do not let us scoff at the disparity of gift and 
station between these august names and this simple 
girl in an obscure house in Middleham. There are 
many such natures as these — pure, ardent, and uncor- 
rupted — who have within themselves the power of a 
saintly mission, and wait in silent eagerness for the 
call. And what is sad above it all is that so many 
wait in vain. They carry with them to their graves 
the secret of an ineffectual nobleness — a baffled aspi- 
ration. In their own way these poor servant-girls 
who don the bonnet of the Salvation Army, and go 
forth to a life of toil and hunger in the slums, are 
the St. Theresas of their times. There is a fund of 
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spiritual self-sacrificing ardor in the hearts of the 
obscurest women, of which the Salvation Army alone 
among modern organizations has taken a full 
account, and it has found saints by the score in the 
girls who light our fires and scrub our floors. The 
incredible thing is not that the flower of sainthood 
should be discovered in such a soil, but that it has 
never been discovered before. 

Mary answered Strahan's letter with one equally 
full and touching. She laid bare her heart as he 
had laid bare his. She spoke of her lonely girlhood, 
the keenness of her dissatisfaction with the religion 
which she saw around her, the sense which had alone 
consoled her in the sordid solitude of her life that 
a bright dawn lay beyond — a dawn which had now 
broken. In simple words, touching in their very 
reticence of maidenly modesty, she revealed her 
love. Poverty for her had no terror. To share a 
lot which gave her both love and a mission in life, 
was in itself so great a bliss that it was idle to speak 
of poverty as an evil. So she wrote on, in the mid- 
night silence of that little room, pouring out her 
heart for the first time in sacred confidences, and 
without restraint. 

Early in the morning she stole out along the glis- 
tening frosty street, and posted her letter with her 
own hand. It was freighted with a human life, and 
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was too sacred a thing to be intrusted to any hand 
but her own. 

But when the days passed and no reply came, a 
vague terror began to beset her. What had hap- 
pened? A thousand cruel misgivings shot across 
her mind, leaving a burning pain behind. When 
the sixth had come and brought no reply, she 
resolved to go to London and find Strahan. It was 
a strange resolve for a young girl, one difficult of 
accomplishment also. But by this time the sense of 
apprehension had become too strong to be resisted. 
It had become an intuition of calamity. 

When she told Bannerman that she was going to 
London for a day, there was the inevitable scene. 
But Bannerman had by this time found out that it 
was useless to oppose Mary when her will was 
roused. He sneered and insinuated, without very 
well knowing what to sneer about ; he bullied and 
protested, and prophesied evil of every kind, but 
finally submitted. 

George, who was at home again, had a shrewd idea 
that Mary's going to London had something to do 
with Strahan, but he held his tongue. He had too 
many good reasons for silence to say anything, even 
if he had known what to say. He suspected that 
Strahan might have told Mary something about 
Kate, and it was his policy to be on good terms with 
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Mary. In a sulky, sullen fashion he therefore took 
her side, telling his father that it was all nonsense 
to make such a fuss about nothing: no doubt she 
wanted to see a bit of life and get a day's holiday. 

His father thereupon suggested that he should go 
with her, to which he would cheerfully have assented, 
as an admirable precautionary measure on his own 
part, had not Mary's eye fallen on him just then with 
so keen a scrutiny and command that he instantly 
obeyed, and grumbled out that "he hadn't no time 
for London, an' he'd no doubt Mary knew well 
enough how to take care of herself." 

It was noon in Church Street when Mary arrived. 
She had never seen London since very early child- 
hood, and her heart was appalled at its vast and 
dingy grandeur. When the cab drew near Church 
Street something like fear possessed her for a 
moment. The hideous faces of the women, the 
half-naked, sprawling children, the big, hulking 
ruffians at the comers of the filthy bye-lanes, the 
all-prevailing smell of rottenness and dirt, were to 
her like a hideous dream. She had thought of 
Strahan as living among the poor, but not such pov- 
erty as this. Her sense of his self-sacrifice became 
so intense as to be painful. It implied a reproach 
upon herself that she had so little understood and 
bad measured it so imperfectly. 
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When the cab stopped at Strahan*s lodging there 
was no need to ask why her letter had remained 
unanswered. The tan in the street told its own tale. 
The little 'group round the door made way for her 
respectfully, and a gleam of brightness passed over 
their faces when they knew she was a friend of 
Strahan's. 

For a moment she turned pale and sick at this ful- 
filment of her worst fear; then her natural strength 
of character asserted itself. She climbed the narrow 
stairs, and, after a brief explanation, the landlady 
admitted her to the sick room. The first thing that 
caught her eye was her own letter lying unopened 
pn the mantel. There were the books, too, which 
she had often thumbed in the old days, the little 
^rray' of poets and essayists and historians, every 
one of which Strahan had lent her some time or 
other. How well she remembered them ! 

Mechanically her eye took in their titles, and the 
caprice of imagination and memory called up a 
thousand circumstances in connection with them.. 
That little, badly printed copy of " Elia" she had 
read one Sunday afternoon in her bedroom, and she- 
remembered how the bells wove their clashing music 
into the assonances of its quaint, delightful English; 
that green-covered Wordsworth she had opened for 
the first time one summer's evening, as she sat 
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beside the plashing waters of a mill-dam, and the 
tinkle of the little drops, falling from the silent mill 
wheel, still echoed in her ears. It all passed in one 
keen flash of consciousness — a hundred happy hours 
compressed in the recollected sweetness of a moment 
of memory. 

Then she turned her face toward the bed, awed, 
trembling, pallid. A mist of unshed tears was in 
her eyes, and she could scarcely discern what she 
saw. The thought possessed her that he was already 
dead, that that huddled form, lying motionless 
beneath the disordered bed-coverings, would move 
no more. They had deceived her when they said he 
was very ill ; he would never lie so still were he not 
already dead. She seemed to feel his spirit passing 
out upon the desolate air, and calling to her with a 
voice of piercing lamentation and ineffectual love. 

Then her self-control left her, and with a great cry 
she flung herself upon the bed. And at that the 
huddled form stirred and the head turned upon the 
pillow. The eyes slowly opened, the wasted lips 
smiled, the hot hand lifted itself a moment, and 
then fell again in utter weakness. The clustering 
hair lay damp upon the forehead, and even in that 
moment some impression of the new nobility of that 
flushed and hollowed face struck along her senses. 

Then she gathered the head to her bosom, as a 
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mother might the head of a sick child, and began to 
kiss the tangled hair. She held the helpless hand 
to her lips, and moaned over it words of love and 
pity and self-reproach. The fountains of her nature 
were broken up, and she was overwhelmed in the 
sweet abandonment of passion. She wept and 
prayed, and her prayer was but one piercing sen- 
tence, "O Lord, spare him, spare him!" 

When they would have removed her she rose with 
a tragic majesty of gesture which made them dumb. 

" He is to be my husband," she said. " Who then 
has so good a right to be here as I?" Then her self- 
control returned. With an unpractised skill, which 
only love could inspire, she re-arranged the pil- 
lows, and took upon herself the duties of the nurse. 

From that hour no other hand touched him. " I 
will stay here to the end," she said simply, "what- 
ever that end may be. 
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It was SIX months later. Evening was beginning 
to fall upon the shores of a silent Scotch loch, not 
the cloudless evening of Italy, but an evening of 
tangled light and shadow, when the sky is full of 
movement, and the clouds perpetually resolve them- 
selves into new fantastic shapes, along whose gleam- 
ing sides the flashes of colored sunset-light pour at 
intervals. To the north and east great ranges of 
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mountains rose — the northward a pile of huddled, 
serrated summits of an intense blue, under the black 
rain clouds that rested over them ; to the east broad 
rounded shoulders, purple with the double color of 
sunset and flowering heather. The lake lay still as 
glass, and along its surface the low sunlight had 
made a- road of gold. A single boat lay motionless 
in the centre of this stream of splendor, and the 
mountains looked down on their own images, per- 
fectly reflected in the translucent depths. A pair of 
curlews wheeled high in the heavens, uttering their 
plaintive cry; a babble of brooks filled the air with 
unnoticed music ; far up on the mountain-sides .the 
bleat of sheep replied. Beside the loch stood a little 
cottage, with a patch of green, uneven lawn. Behind 
ran the high road, along which a hundred tourists 
poured every day, looking with tired and hasty eyes 
upon the scene, and hurried on by relentless coach 
and steamer, to explore some other "beauty pf na- 
ture " before the first had had time to print itself upon 
the memory. As the sun westered more and more 
the cottage door opened, and a fair young girl stood 
in the doorway, with hands clasped behind her waist, 
silently drinking in the beauty of the hour. 

" Come," she said, " come and look." 

At that summons a young man, with pale face, 
but bright and happy eyes, joined her, and slipped 
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his hand into hers. Nothing was said for several 
minutes. In that sociable silence there was an inter- 
course which needed no vehicle of language. The 
sunlight poured through the open door, and seemed 
to clothe them in raiment of innocent fire. The air 
grew quite still, and all sounds were hushed as the 
last glory throbbed like a pulse of light through the 
gateways of the hills. Like a sunken, smothered 
fire, the sun still burned under the edges of the 
clouds, but its leaping flames had died, and were 
withdrawn. 

"And this is the last night," said the girl. "To- 
morrow the burden of life begins. " 

"Do not say that," he replied. "Say, rather, to- 
morrow the glory of life commences." 

They were silent again for a moment, and then 
the girl said, quietly : " Have you forgiven me, that 
I once was hard and cold? Don't interrupt me, 
please. You know it is true. You were nobler than 
I. You knew how to recover yourself out of failure, 
but I — I knew only how to reproach you. " 

"O Mary," he replied, "do not recall that ended 

past. If you had been less pure, less inflexibly good, 

things might have been very different with me. I 

should have had a lessened impulse for recovery. 

And, besides, all that is past. It was you who saved 

my life. It is you who have completed it. Hence- 
17 
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forth we walk as one through the world, and do a 
common work." 

"No," she said; "I cannot be easy till I have 
acknowledged my injustice. I think women are apt 
to be unjust in their judgments of men. They 
themselves live a sheltered life, and they do not 
understand what that great rough world is like in 
which men move, and suffer, and are tempted. 
From most of us the real nature of the world is sedu- 
lously hidden. When we discover it, it is by acci- 
dent, and we are angry and surprised. Then we are 
accused of being unsympathetic, when indeed we are 
merely ignorant." 

"Can I say you have been unsympathetic — ^you 
who saved my life at the peril of your own?" he 
said. 

" Not now, dear, but I once was, you know. " 

"No; I will not even allow that," he said. 
" Women are our deities, our shrine, our examples. 
If they were less than spotless, and less than severe 
in their standards of character, the whole moral coin- 
age would be debased. It is the good woman who 
is the core of a nation's goodness, and by her the 
nation is preserved. " 

"Yes," she said; "but it is for men like you to 
show us what we can be. The world has hitherto 
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made its ideal of womanhood a sheltered and fastid- 
ious purity. It has not allowed us to help in the 
real work of life. I think most of us are tired of 
being treated as divinities. The marble statue wants 
to come down from its pedestal, and put on flesh and 
blood. We want to be treated as human, and 
employed like men in the difi&cult service of human- 
ity. We can do the work as well as men if they 
will let us. Perhaps better," she added, with a 
laugh. 

"Oh, I agree to that," said Strahan. "You will 
do more good in a week at Church Street than I 
could do in a month. A woman calls forth the 
latent chivalry of rough natures as a man cannot. 
Your very presence there will purify the atmos- 
phere. " 

" Ah, now you begin to praise me, and I will not 
listen. For two reasons — first, I have never done 
anything worthy of praise ; and, second, you have 
yet to find out whether I am able to do anything. 
My respected uncle would say in his elegant way, 
* Don't praise a pig in a poke.' Buying is bad 
enough, but praising is far worse." 

" You had a letter from Middleham this morning. 
How is your uncle getting on?" 

" Oh, he simply wrote to add one more diatribe on 
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what he calls my ingratitude. He says I have eaten 
of his bread and lifted up my heel against him. He 
even accuses me of George's ruin. He says that if 
I had married George, as I ought to have done, that 
amiable youth would never have gone wrong. He 
also incloses a tract of a most sulphurous character, 
but as it is called 'The Prodigal Son* that must be 
meant for you, dear; it cannot possibly apply to 
me. 

They laughed together. "Fancy marrying 
George," she said. 

From the woods there came a faint, delicious odor 
of larch and birch, and a soft wind, like a sigh, stole 
across the darkening meadows. The clouds had now 
cleared away, and the western sky was an overhang- 
ing wall of palest rose color, dying at the base into 
saffron, at the summit into violet. One star hung 
against it like a lamp, and the dark mountains stood 
round like mufBed watchers. 

" I will tell you something I have never told you 
before," she said. " That night you left Middleham 
I stood long at my window and watched the sky. 
My mind was troubled, my heart was heavy. That 
same star shone in the wintry skies, and while I 
watched, a bank of snow-laden clouds rolled up, and 
covered it. I felt as if a lamp of hope, my only 
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hope, was extinguished. I saw nothing before me 
but a gray life of winter skies, and I felt as if the 
extinguishing of that star was an omen." 

"And do you believe in omens still?" he asked. 

" Yes, " she whispered. " For look, now, at yonder 
star, and read my thoughts." 

And there hung the star, serene and steadfast. It 
shone brighter every moment, and not a cloud was 
in the sky. And then from behind the low hills a 
new pale splendor began to spread, and the silver 
bow of the new moon was thrust up above the crest 
of the dark ridges, and sent its arrow of light trem- 
bling along the surface of the lake. " The sky is all 

•light," they said. " May God fulfil the omen." 
• •••••• 

Those who have followed me so far will naturally 
ask what became of the other actors in this homely 
drama, and what was the future of the work in 
Church Street. But to tell all this would be too 
long a story. One interesting fact only will I ven- 
ture to add to this record. Mr. Robert Tight has 
published his volume of poems, but they have not 
achieved the fame which he anticipated. This he 
believes to be entirely due to the lack of business 
enterprise in his publisher. The last time I met 
him he was very bitter about the wrongs of authors, 
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and gave me a succinct and remarkable definition of 
what a publisher was. 

"A publsher," he said, oracularly, "is a man who 
picks an author's brains out, and then kicks his skull 
up and down the street to keep his feet warm." 



THE END, 
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